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A. BEHA 10 VISIT 
LEADING FINANCIERS IN 
GERMANY THIS SUMMER 


entral Bank For Gorman Indus- 
try Is Member of Germanic 
Group Companies 


ANY BANKS IN. TIE-UP 








ermanic Fire Insurance Company 
One of Corporations in Ger- 
man-American Chain 





James A. Beha, chairman of the Ger- 
hanic Fire Insurance Co., and of the 
ternational Germanic Trust, is going 
p Germany this summer and while there 
ill visit many: of the leading German 
nanciers. The chairman of the board 
f one of the companies in the Germanic | 
roup Companies is Dr. Peter Reinhold, 
prmer finance minister of Germany. 
American underwriters, especially 
ose interested in the growing financial 
e-ups with the insurance business, are 
atchime with considerable interest the 
towth of this group of companies. The 
flicers of the Germanic Fire include 
















































































oman T. Robertson, president; Mr. 
Beha, chairman of the board; Carl 
chreiner, chairman of the executive 


mmittee, and Harold G. Aron, chair- 
an‘of the finance committee. 
How Groups Started 

In 1927 plans were made for the cre- 
tion of a group of companies which 
hould provide a complete financial serv- 
te for German-American interests in the 
nited States, in the fields of banking, 
Wvestment, corporate finance, and in- 
urance; and also provide for the re- 
luirements of an international inter- 
hange of business, of both commercial 
nd financial character. The details of 
hese plans were worked out with the 
0-operation of interests and individuals 
tive in the commercial and financial 
fe of the United States and Germany, 
ho believed that this group of compa- 
Mes would provide a means of strength- 
ting the business relations of the 
‘uted States and Germany. as well as 
l assisting the latter in its period of 
rade restoration; and that these objec- 
ves would be attained with satisfactory 
tsults to the stockholders, derived 
hrough an ample margin of profit upon 
Il capital employed. 

Companies in the Group 

The names of the companies in the 
Foup are: International Germanic Trust 
®; International Germanic Co., Ltd.; 
manic Fire Insurance Co. of New 
Pork; Germanic Safe Deposit Co.; Ger- 
namie Realty Corporation, and Central 
ank for German Industry. 

The International Germanic Trust was 
Tganized in October, 1927, and has de- 
Osits of $12,500,000. One of the direc- 
ts is Charles G. Albright of Milwau- 
€€, who writes more life insurance than 
fy agent in the West. He is also a 
‘tector of the Germanic Fire. 
the International Germanic Co., Ltd., 
"a formed in November, 1927, and it 
Metions as an investment banker 


(Continued on Page 30) 




















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE 


We 


stablesbed 1782 


—E 
INSURANCE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 
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Surplus Lines and Brokerage 





William T. Colborn, Jr. 


John A. Stevenson 


The John A. Stevenson Agency 


Located at 150 Broadway — John A. Stevenson, General 
Agent; William T. Colborn, Jr., Manager. Each an expert 
diagnostician of life insurance needs and applier of effec- 
tive life insurance coverage. Fully equipped to supply the 
Penn Mutual’s p. d. g. surplus lines and brokerage service. 
Phone:—RECtor 2090. 











Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Independence Square Founded 1847 
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NEW USES FOR INSURANCE 
FOUND IN DEVELOPMENTS 
IN FINANCIAL WORLD 


Recent Growth Of Investment 
Trusts Suggests Life In- 
surance Feature 


INVESTMENT HOUSE’S PLAN 


Wall St. Brokerage Firms Protect 
Investment in Exchange Seats 
With Insurance 


Agents who follow changing trends in 
the financial world are having many op- 
portunities presented to them to fit life 
insurance into the rapidly shifting pic- 
ture of new developments which are of 
almost daily occurrence. The formation 
of investment trusts has been the most 
notable the financial 
Whereas a few 
ago no investment 
trusts, as such, in this country—although 
this investment method is very old in 
European practice—there are now thou- 


development in 
world of recent years. 
years 


there were 


sands of them here and almost every 
day brings announcements of new ones. 
Now 2 New York 
suggests the great advantage of using 
life insurance in connection with the 
purchase of investment trust certificates 
as constituting a perfect protection of 
the investment position. 
Another New Use for Insurance 

Another interesting use for life insur- 
ance was used by several Wall Street 
brokerage houses to protect their invest- 
ment in Stock Exchange seats, amount- 
in#@ to as much as $625,000. Recently 
the Stock Exchange issued “rights” of 
one-quarter of a seat for each seat held 
which reduced the price that much. A 
common procedure for several years past 
has been for brokerage houses to buy 
additional seats for young men in their 
organizations who were needed on the 
floor of the Stock Exchange to help 
carry the enormous load of brokerage 
business during the 5,000,000 and 6,000,- 
000 share days. The firm puts up the 
money and the seat is carried in the 
name of the individual. This is a real 
exposure for the firm and can be met by 
life insurance which in each case would 
be at least in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000 or $600,000. Some firms have al- 
ready taken out such insurance and the 
principle is applicable to hundreds of in- 
stances of change in ownership of Stock 
Exchange seats. Not all of these 
changes are confined to Wall Street 
brokerage houses either as many invest- 
ment houses in other cities have in the 
past few years bought Stock Exchange 
seats for the advantages the connection 
gives them. « 

Applied to Investment Trusts 

The New York investment house of 
Throckmorton & Co. gives the following 
explanation of the application of life in- 
surance to the investment trust idea. 
They say: ; : 5 

“There are two ways in which the in- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BRONX DIVISION COURTLANDT AVE 











It will never be used 
by all life insurance men 


But most of them who do 
will reach their goal 


It will never be known 


by all policyholders 


But those who have it 
will appreciate its value 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE - PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Teiephone Chickering 2384 
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New York’s One Day Sales Congress 


Drama Episodes Prove a Feature of Life Underwriters’ Annual Sales Event; Typical Cases Enacted On 
Platform Give Vivid Demonstration of Methods; Charles C. Gilman, Boston; E. H. Earley, North- 
western Mutual; Dr. C. B. Piper, Guardian; William Pidgeon, Jr., Rochester Business 
’ Man, Among the Speakers 


The Ninth One Day Sales Congress of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York was held at the Hotel Astor 
last Thursday, the two sessions being 
crammed with sales ideas. In the evening 
was a banquet attended by many execu- 
tives of companies, and other guests. 

President Gustav C. Wuerth of the 


Life Underwriters Association opened the : 


congress. He spoke of the need for 
training under modern conditions of sell- 
ing life insurance and the advantages of 
affiliating with the life underwriters’ as- 
sociations. Charles C. Gilman of Boston, 
widely known as a speaker at life under- 
writers’ association gatherings, gave a 
breezy talk full of personal experience in 


Prospecting by “Gelephone; ype 
of Gonversation Gor Gold Galls 


Glenn B. Dorr, assistant agency man- 
ager of the Dunsmore Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, present- 
ed the following examples of prospecting 
by telephone. Mr. Dorr specializes to a 
certain extent on telephone canvass and 
has been successful in tts use. 

Telephorie Conversation No. 1 

Agent Dorr—Rector 2742. Hello. 
Jones & Galvin? Mr. Galvin, please. 

Prospect Galvin—Hello. 


- Ag’t—This is Mr. Dorr of the Ajax 


Life Insurance Company calling. I have 
some information for you. Will you be 
in this afternoon between 4 and 4:30 
o'clock ? 

Pros —Yes. 

Ag’t.—All right,. Mr. Galvin, I will be 
up there shortly after 4. Goodbye. 


Telephone Conversation No. 2 

Agent Dorr—Barclay 8943. Hello. 
Galvin & Doremus? Mr. Galvin, please. 

Prospect Galvin—Hello. 

Agent Dorr—This is Mr. Dorr of the 
Ajax Life Insurance Company calling. I 
have some information for you. Will you 
be in this afternoon between 4:30 and 
5 o'clock ? 

Pros.—I am not interested in life in- 
surance and I don’t want to see you. 
Goodbye! 

Ag’t—Well, that fellow certainly was 
hardboiled—hangs up without even giv- 


ing me a chance. 
Telephone Conversation No.3 | 
Agent Dorr—Bryant 5390. Collier 
Pneumatic Tool Works? Mr. Collier, 


please 

Prospect Collier—Hello. 

Ag’: —Hello, Mr. Collier, this is Mr. 
Dorr of the Ajax Life Insurance Com- 
pany calling. I noticed the annual report 
of your company in the newspapers last. 
evening. I want to congratulate you up- 
on the favorable showing made during 
the past year. 

Pros —Thank you. 

Ag’t—You may think it a bit strange 
for me, a perfect stranger, to be calling 
vou in this manner. I know you are a 
usy man. I am busy too. I am, there- 
fore, calling you on the telephone to offer 
you a suggestion which I think may be 
of muiual advantage. 

Pros.—Yes. 

_ Ag’t—You have a large manufactur- 

ing plant and employ a great many men, 

on’t you. Mr. Collier? : 
ros.—Yes. 

Ag’t—Your plant is worth over $100,- 
00 to you. Naturally, you have insured 


that plant against fire, water damage, ex-" 


Plosions, etc., haven’t you? 


Pros—Of course. But what is this all 
about ? 


Ag’t—If the plant were destroyed to- 
morrow, after some little interruption you 
would have another plant built and go 
right ahead with the business, would you 
not? 


Pros.—Of course. 

Ag’t—My message is simply this, Mr. 
Collier: If all of your men, or if three 
or four of your most important produc- 
tion men were_taken away from you nev- 
er to return, it would be harder to con- 


- tinue profitable operations than it would 


be if your actual plant were destroyed. 
Is that not true? 


Pros.—Why, yes, in a measure. 

Ag’t—My plan, Mr. Collier, is simply 
this: The life value in any business en- 
terprise is just as important as the value 
of the plant equipment, and we have de- 
vised a plan whereby you may ‘protect 


building and handling a clientele. Ernest 
H. Earley, Northwestern Mutual, who has 
averaged better than a million a year for 
several years, analyzed his own methods 
and experiences. Dr. Charles B. Piper, 
medical director of the Guardian Life, 
discussed some of the problems of the 
business from the medical side. William 
Pidgeon, Jr., of Rochester, a shoe mer- 


chant, told dramatically how life insur- 
ance saved his business. 

The afternoon session of the Sales 
Congress, of which Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual, was chairman, was devoted 
to the episodal drama, “A Day in the 
Field,” in which sales demonstrations of 
various types of cases were put on by 
members of the association. 


Selling Average Business Man 
on Needs Over “Usual Objections 


This demonstration was put on by Hu- 
bert Davis of the C. B. Knight Agency of 
the Union Central and Felix W. Levy of 
the Ralph G. Engelsman Agency of the 
Penn Mutual. 

The prospect is an importer, 35 years 
old, who has an income of $15,000 a year 
and carries $50,000 life insurance. He 
owns a home in the suburbs and has wife, 
boy ten and girl seven. 


CHARACTERS 
Married -“Mait. 2. ccs) sdce Hubert Davis 
ate RGONE 6 ox a slad's anaes Felix W. Levy 


Agent—Good morning, Mr. Davis. 

Prospect—Good mnronig, Mr. Levy, 
what can I do for you? 

Ag’t—Mr. Davis, what I have in mind, 
while applicable to almost every man, 
really only men of better than average 








cA Day In Che Field 


In the staging of the sales episodes at the afternoon session, Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, general agent, Penn Mutual, presided. He introduced each epi- 
sode as it was presented and made brief but telling comments on the points 
involved. Clancy D. Connell, of Wells & Connell, Provident Mutual, opened 
as the general agent, giving atypical Monday morning talk to the agency, 


somewhat burlesqued. 


In addition to the episodes reproduced here, there 


was also a life insurance trust demonstration. 








that life value with just as much mechan- 
ical precision as you do your plant as- 
sets. In a few minutes’ time I can leave 
this message with you in some little de- 
tail for your consideration. It will. be 
profitable to you as it has been to hun- 
dreds of other manufacturing concerns 
in this vicinity.. Will you be in this 
afternoon between 4:30 and 5 o’clock? 

Pros—What is this, Mr. Dorr? Life 
insurance ? 

Ag’t.—Mr. Collier, a man lives a cer- 
tain number of years. A business lives 
a certain number of years. A man in- 
sures his life to protect his family. The 
plan we have to offer protects the busi- 
ness life, the length of profitable life for 
the business. Will vou be in this after- 
noon at a quarter of five? ' 

Pros—Well, I do not know whether 
your plan will fit us or not, but I will be 
glad to give you a few minutes’ time. 

Ag’t—All right, Mr. Collier. I will be 
there at-a quarter of five. Goodbye. 

Telephone Conversation No. 4 

Agent Dorr—Caledonia 8972. Ernest 
Collier, Inc.? Mr. Collier, please. 

Prospect Collier—Hello. 

Ag’t—This is Mr. -Dorr-of the Ajax 
Life Insurance Company calling. _I have 


(Continued on Page 5) 


incomes can avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. 

Pros.—If it’s life insurance, I’ve got 
plenty. 

Ag’t.—Well, maybe you have too much. 
You would like to know it if you have, 
wouldn’t you? By the same token you 
would be interested in knowing the very 
least, not the most, but the very least 
amount of life insurance a man in your 
position should own, wouldn’t you? 


I suppose, like most successful men, 
you give Mrs. Davis so much a week 
or a month to run the house on, pay 
household bills, clothe the youngsters, 
etc., don’t you? Well, what would you 
figure the very rock bottom minimum she 
would need, were you to drop out of the 
picture? About-$500 a month? 


Pros.—Oh, heavens no. She couldn’t 
manage on that. I would say she would 
need at least $800. 

Ag’t—Then, if I could show you a 
plan, whereby if anything should happen 
to you, Mrs. Davis would receive $800 the 
first of every month as long as she lives, 
you’d be interested, wouldn’t you? 

Pros.—Yes, I suppose so. But that is 
probably beyond my means. 

Ag’t—Well, we will come to that later. 
Here is the point—before I can present 


this plan to you there is just one hitch. 
You have to be in good shape from a 
medical standpoint. Suppose I have you 
looked 
_ Pros.—No, don’t worry about that, it 
is not at all necessary—I know I am in 
perfect shape. 

Ag’t—Mr. Davis, will you just put 
down on this piece of paper the amount 
of your present life insurance. I don’t 
even want to see it. Now, will you please 
deduct $10,000 from that amount? 

Pros.—What for? 

Ag’t—We will come to that presently. 
As a business man, what would you con- 
sider a fair return from investments— 
6%? 

Pros.—Yes, that would be all right for 
investments. 

Ag’t—Mr. Davis, will you just cross 
off those last two naughts and divide by 
two? That represents the monthly in- 
come at 6% on your present insuranct 
estate. Does that leave $800 a month? 

Pros.—No, it certainly does not. My 
figure here is only $200. 

Ag’t—Well, then, the difference be- 
tween that and $800 is the bridge we 
have to build. 

Pros.—Oh, I see, you are inferring that 
I need to buy more life insurance. Pure- 
ly as a matter of curiosity, how much 
more do you figure I need? 

Ag’t—About $125,000. 

Pros.—What! 

Ag’t—About $125,000. 

Pros——How much would this cost ? 

Ag’t—A little less than 3%. 

Pros.—What do you mean? 

Ag’t—3% of the face—around $35. 

Pros.—Why, man, that’s way over my 
head. I cotuldn’t do anything like that. 
I told you that I was spending every- 
thing I can afford to on my life insur- 
ance right now. ; 

Ag’t—Mr. Davis, let me ask you this— 
I don’t know what your current earning 
power is, or the exact amount of your 
income in dollars and cents, but I do 
know it is pretty substantial, your pres- 
ent income to build that $200 a month 
up to $800 for Mrs. Davis and Hubert, 
Jr., and Jane, can’t you? oe 

Pros.—No, I can’t, there is a limit. 

Ag’t—Mr. Davis, I agree there is a 
definite point of saturation, but, frankly, 
you don’t believe you have approached it, 
do you? Because you would like to do 
this thing, wouldn’t you ? 3 

Pros.—Yes, it would be pretty nice. 

Ag’t—Well, then, it is just a matter 
of premium deposit, isn’t it? 

Pros—Well, not entirely. That in 
itself would prevent me from doing as 
you suggest, but in addition to providing 
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for my family at my death, I must think 
ot our iuture if | live: and a _ certain 
amount, of my surplus must go into in- 
vestments. ; 

Ag’t.—Mr. Davis, if as part of our plan 
we arrange that when you retire, we will 
say at age 65, you have an estate of 
$150,000 you wouldn’t have to worry 
about investments, would you? 

Pros.—Well, that would be a nice sum 
to retire on, certainly. 

Ag’t—That can be arranged. Would 
you want to make your deposits annually 
or semi-annually? (Pulls out applica- 
tion.) 

Pros.—You are running ahead too fast. 
Let it go tor a few months and I will 
see how things pan out. 

Ag’t.—Mr. Davis, in your business you 
have to go abroad pretty frequently, 
dont you? 

Pros.—Yes. 

Agt.—Well, if you went down to the 
pier to get on board one of the big lin- 
ers, that you have traveled on before, and 
just as you got on you noticed that there 
weren't any life boats in their usual 
places, and you went up to the captain 
and you said, “What, no life boats?” and 
he said, “No, I am leaving them behind 
until next trip to be repainted,” you 
would probably stop and think twice be- 
fore taking that boat, no matter how 
many times you had crossed safely. Well, 
when you tell me to postpone this, you 
are just leaving your life boats behind to 
be repainted, areri’t you? 

Pros.—Maybe I am, but I couldn’t con- 
sider $3,500 a year—it is out of the ques- 
tion. Let it go for the moment and 
come back in about six months—besides 
I want to talk it over with my wife. 

Ag’t—That’s a good idea, but let me 
suggest that you find out first if you are 
able to secure this contract, because, dal- 
though you feel that you are in sound 
condition, there may be something that 
would delay our plans, in which case, it 
would only worry your wife and she need 
know nothing about it until we are sure 
that you can get it. 

Pros.—Well, that may be, but I'll be 
in just as sound shape in a few months 
from now. 

Ag’t—Mr. Davis, you play golf, I 
know. Well, you’ve probably been out 
there playing some fine sunny day dur- 
ing the summer, and one of the gang, 
just having come out from town, joins 
you and says, “Gosh, it was raining like 
the devil in town, ten miles away, and 
out here it’s fine and clear.” Well, Mr. 
Davis, I’m no calamity howler or crepe 
hanger, but that just about represents 
the difference between insurability and 
non-insurability. Now, as long as you're 
in such fine shape, why take even a small 
chance that can be so easily avoided ? 

Pros.—But I can’t stand the outlay, I 
tell you. 

Ag’t—Well, suppose you could arrange 
a program, giving your wife, say $550 
a month, that would make the picture 
considerably brighter, wouldn’t it? 

Pros.—Yes. 

Ag’t—All right, just write your check 
for $2,000, and we will put this in force 
right away. 

Pros.—Why, I couldn’t do that. I want 
to tell you, Mr. Levy, that while I agree 
with everything you have said I can 
make from 10 to 15% on my money in 
my own business and I would be foolish 
to tie up any more money in life insur- 
ance. 

Ag’t—yYes, that does sound attractive, 
and given sufficient time you may be 
ahead of. the game, but as a friend of 
mine said recently, he would rather have 
no per cent on $10,000 than 15% on 
nothing.’ It is absolutely a question of 
time, isn’t it? 

Pros.—Well, at any rate, I may go 
into your plan on some smaller basis and 
T will.tell you what to do. You put this 
down .in black and white so that I can 
study it and I will see how far I can go. 

Ag’t.—That’s all right, Mr. Davis, when 
will it be more convenient for you to be 
examined, tomorrow morning or tomor- 
row afternoon? 

Pros.—What do you mean? 

Ag’t.—Well, the only way I can show 
it to you in black and white is to get the 
contract issued by the company, and be- 
fore I get that we will have you appraised 


medically. You are not afraid of an ex- 
amination, are you? 

Pros.—Afraid? No, I’m as sound as a 
dollar. 

Ag’t.—Then about ten o’clock tomor- 
row morning is O, K.? 

Pros.—All right, but understand that I 
may not take any at all. By the way, 
ae doesn’t commit me in any way, does 
itt 

Ag’t.—No, of course not, Mr. Davis; 
but it is only fair to tell you that you can 
obligate the company right now. 

Pros.—How come? 


Ag’t—By writing your check for 
$1,000. 

Pros.—No, let.it ‘go at that, maybe I 
can scrape up the money in the mean- 
time. 

Ag’t.—Just write your name here as 
you usually do. 

Pros.—I don’t want to sign anything. 

Ag’t-—You are Mr. Hubert Davis, 
aren’t you? 

Pros.—Yes, of course. 

Ag’t—Well, this is simply a statement 
to that effect. 

Signs application. 


Difficult Case of a Young Man 
“With No Obligations or Needs 


This demonstration was put on by J. S. 
Ogilvie, Jr. of the Keane-Patterson 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual and 
Edward C. Stradley of the Dewey Mason 
Agency of the Aetna Life. 

The prospect is a young lawyer, unmar- 
ried, age 28, no insurance, making about 
$3,500. He has been called on before by 


the agent. 
CHARACTERS 
Young Lawyer Prospect, 
J. S. Ogilivie, Jr. 

date Agents sic cceos Edward C. Stradley 

Agent—Good morning, Mr. Ogilivie. 
You remember that when I saw you last 
week you said that you would give some 
thought to the matter of starting in with 
vour life insurance, so I have come to 
see you. 

Prospect—Yes, Mr. Stradley, but I 
don’t think that I am really interested. 

Ag’t.—That is perfectly natural, for I 
have not had the opportunity of explain- 
ing this to you, so I came in today to 
ask if you would give me ten minutes 
of your time to tell you just why life 
insurance is ‘necessary for a man in your 
position. 

Pros.—As I said before, I am not very 


interested, but as long as you have taken 
the trouble to come back, I will give you 
a few minutes, though I warn you that 
I am not a good prospect. 

Ag’t—You’ve told me that you don’t 
need life insurance because you are not 
married and do not have anyone depend- 
ent upon you. I can see Mr. Jones, a 
partner in your firm, sitting down there 
at his desk and would be perfectly will- 
ing to abide. by his diecision if you will 
go down and ask him whether or not 
you should buy life insurance at this 
time. He will probably tell you to buy 
now while you can get it at about half 
the price that he has to pay and he 
will tell you that you will need it some 
day for exactly the same reason that he 
needs it now. I think that-I told you 
that insurance can be bought only with 
health, so why not let me have my doctor 
come around this afternoon and look you 
over. 

Pros.—Wait a minute; are you trying 
to sell me insurance just because Mr. 
Jones happens to have a wife and two 
children to take care of? 


Ag’t—Mr. Ogilivie, can you be abso-, 


lutely sure that you won’t be married 








Insurance That 
Needs No Selling 


Employees are particularly alive to their 
need for accident and sickness insurance. 
They know that the group plan is the most 


advantageous way of obtaining it. 


So they 


are almost invariably glad to pay the entire 


cost. 


Introduce group accident-sickness insur- 
ance to the concerns you know and you will 
earn the goodwill of men and management 
as well as a highly satisfactory commission. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 








—S 
within ten years and that you could pag 
an examination whenever you are ready? 
Let’s forget about the necessity part of 
this for a minute and talk about the say. 
ing end of it. If you are like most young 
men, you’ve probably started severai say. 
ings accounts, building and loans, or buy. 
ing bonds on a small down payment each 
month. As you probably know, it is very 
easy to save a few hundred dollars by 
any one of these methods, but it is ay. 
fully hard not to spend the moncy fo 
a new car or a trip or vacation. For 
some reason, ninety-nine out of a hun. 
dred people who take an insuranc: pol- 
icy seem to have a great deal of pride in 
it and will keep paying on it even though 
they won’t keep up their savings account 
After three or four years you find tha 
you have a very nice cash reserve in your 
contract which you could use at any time 
if you needed the money for an emer. 
gency. 

Pros.—That’s all very well, but I don' 
have much extra money and I don’t se 
why a young lad should go ahead an( 
sign to pay on something for the rest of 
his life. 

Ag’t—Im glad you brought that poin 
up, for I quite agree with you, and the 
contract that I have in mind will require 
that you pay only until age 48. 

Pros.—What happens then; do I ge 
my money back? 

Ag’t—You will have finished paying 
on this part of your estate and can leave 
it with the company if you then need 
protection. The longer you leave it with 
us, the more your contract will be worth, 

Pros.—Yes, but suppose that I want my 
money back at age 48? How much have 
I lost? 

Ag’t.—Instead of having lost money, 
you will have made money. For 20 years 
you will have had protection and you 
can then receive in cash more than you 
have paid us altogether. You will b 
through paying on your life insurance 
when you are younger than some of the 
members of this firm who are now buy- 
ing it. : 

Pros.—That may sound pretty good, 
but you have not shown me why I need 
insurance, and now that you have ex 
plained all of this to me, I will think it 
over and will call you up if I ever decide 
upon buying it. 

Ag’t.—While talking to you today, Mr. 
Ogilivie, I knew of a real need that you 
had for insurance but did not feel free 
to mention it to you until I had your 
confidence and realized that you woull 
not think that I was butting into your 
personal affairs. Counting four years 
at college, three at law school, and prob- 
ably one or two at a prep. school, it is 
safe to say that your family invested at 
least $12,000 in your education. 

Pros.—That’s no investment. That's 
what they wanted to do for me. 

Ag’t.—Certainly, I agree with you that 
your family don’t feel that you owe them 
one cent for this or anything else that 
they were able to do for you, but please 
let me explain what I meant by investing 
You are with a good firm and you art 
coming along nicely in your work ané 
there is every reason to believe that you 
will soon be a big success. Now let’ 
look ahead a few years and imagine that 
you are making a large salary. Can yol 
imagine anything that will give you mort 
pleasure than doing little things for youl 
parents so that they may share in youl 
success. Why, I bet right now, yl 
would rather send them over to uropt 
with your money than to take a tt) 
yourself. 

Pros.—That’s true, but I don’t see wha! 
it has to do with me at the present time 

Ag’t—Just this: by putting this plan 
in effect today you can protect ‘iis 8” 
called investment of theirs and make sult 
that they will draw dividends on it eve? 
if something should happen to Yo 
Would it be more convenient for you t 
let my doctor see you this afternoon ™ 
tomorrow morning ? : 

Pros—You are getting way ahead 
the story. I will admit that you have 
given me a couple of ideas, but | dom! 
know whether F want any insurance a! 
if I could pay for it. 

Ag’t—Well, you could save $10 a week 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Dr. C. B. Piper’s Serious 
Comments On Disability 


PREMIUMS OFTEN INADEQUATE 





Companies Must Not Follow Each Other 
Like Sheep; Annuity Provision Sub- 
ject for Concern, Too 





Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical direc- 
tor of the Guardian Life, one of the 
stars at the New York Sales Congress, 
held here last week, gave the viewpoint 
of the medical divisions in his talk. He 
was especially serious in discussing dis- 
ability and annuity provisions. 

“T am one of those who believe in the 
waiver provision incorporated in our con- 
tracts,” he said, “but I do believe that 
premiums have not been adequate. In 
my opinion life companies certainly have 
been on an unwarranted basis when they 
accept risks which have not been to the 
financial credit and advantage of the 
companies. The reason for this unwise 
situation about which we hear so much 
is that one having led, many others feel 
it incumbent upon themselves to follow. 
Everybody knows this; and I see no 
reason why it should be discussed be- 
hind closed doors. Then there is the 
annuity provision which has been cost- 
ing companies money. Thirty-five of the 
companies making returns in 1927 showed 
that in 1925 there was a net loss of 
$6,500,000; in 1926 it had arisen to the 


- figure of $9,000,000; and in 1927 there 


was a $13,000,000 loss on the records. 
Experience of Six Companies 

“I learn upon unimpeachable author- 
ity that up to the end of 1928 the six 
leading companies of the United States 
have had a net loss of more than $55,- 
000,000 of insurance since they began 
to write disability. We cannot attribute 
that to a total loss entirely because it 
must be admitted that the business. as a 
whole has been stimulated, renewed in- 
terest has been awakened in life insur- 
ance, while the life contract has gener- 
ally been made more attractive. Never- 
theless, an item of $55,000,000 in the case 
of six companies is something to set us 
thinking. Undoubtedly, if we were more 
guarded in granting this disability pro- 
vision we could have greater assurance 
that we would be able to continue this 
form of protection.” 

Discussing the medical division and its 
problems Dr. Piper said: 

“The business of life insurance has 
changed so in the past that the medical 
director, with the president, the vice- 
President and the actuary—those who 
have been studying the business of biom- 
etry or the problem duration of human 
life are working by means of table sta- 
tistics, by means of constant reading and 
studying and investigation. 

“They are united in their desire to 
Procure for their company the most 
helpful advance in growth that it is pos- 
sible to obtain and the medical director 
ls not individual, or peculiar, I should 
Say, 11 that he delights in the death of 
any man or in the loss of any applica- 
tion. And you can believe me as sin- 
cere and honest when I say to you that 
the greatest drawback to the attractive- 
ness of my position is the necessity of 
having to decline risks and refuse the 
Tequests of men in the field. 

“If we are right in assuming that we 
Must get a fair average selection of all 

le insurance risks in order to enable 
Us to see it clear and apply the law of 
averages, we must have physicians who 
are able—conscientiously and co-opera- 
tively. - 

“Sometimes it might be possible that 
an agent would recommend an examiner 
Who is an able and conscientious man 

ut he will never leave his office and 
Never make an appointment at a period 
Which corresponds with the desire of the 
’gent and the applicant. That man 
Would not be a man to have.as a good 
man for a life insurance examiner. Again, 
Men of outstanding reputation as medi- 
cal diagnosticians have in a signal way 
failed to be stamped with the badge of 
Mtegrity and honesty sometimes. Life 





insurance companies keep in touch with 
one another. It is to your interest and 
to your advantage to have an examiner 
who is honest.” 

He advised life underwriters to assume 
an independent attitude when they ap- 
proach a prospect. Many of them, he 
said, assume an apologetic attitude when 
they enter the office of a business man. 
That is the wrong view of the situation. 





Telephone Prospecting 


(Continued from Page 3) 


some information for you. Will you be 
in this afternoon between 5:30 and 5? 


Pros.—What is it about? Life Insur- 
ance? 
Ag’t—Yes. 


Pros.—I am not interested in life in- 
surance. 

Ag’t—But you: have some insurance, 
haven’t you? (Yes.) Then you are at 
least interested in that, aren’t you? (Go 
right on talking.) Mr. Collier, I know 
you are a busy man. I am busy too and 
I wouldn’t be taking your time this way 
on the telephone unless I knew that I 
had something of real interest for you. I 
tell you what I’ll do. I will drop up this 
afternoon between 3 and 3:30 and ex- 
change five minutes of my time for five 
minutes of yours—and if I tell you the 
same thing that other agents have told 
you, I will leave—that’s fair, isn’t it? 

Pros—Yes, that’s fair, but it won’t do 
you any good to come up. My insurance 
is all taken care of by my broker. He 
has handled my insurance for a good 
many years and says everything is in tip- 
top shape. 

Ag’t.—That’s fine, Mr. Collier. There 
is just one thing more. Have you named 
your contingent beneficiary ? 

Pros.—Contingent beneficiary ? 
do you mean? 

Ag’t—I am just the man you want to 
see, Mr. Collier. An important .thing 
like your contingent beneficiary should 
be taken care of at once. I will be up 
this afternoon between 4:30 and 5, Mr. 
Collier. 

Pros.—Well, what is a contingent ben- 
eficiary ? 

Pros.—You are a married man, aren’t 
you, Mr. Collier? 

Pros.—Yes, very much so. 

Ag’t.—Is your wife’s mother living? 

Pros.—Yes, she’s living. (Said in a 
rather irritable manner.) 

Ag’t.—Well, if you and your wife were 
killed in an automobile accident, would 
you want your mother-in-law to receive 
in cash all of your life insurance? 

Pros.—Good God, no! 


Ag’t—That is just part of the informa- 
tion I have for you which I mentioned 
before, Mr. Collier. 


What 


An “Order Taker” Who 
Rates Over Million Year 


_—_—-_ 


CLAIMS LOW EFFICIENCY RATIO 





Ernest H. Earley, Northwestern Mutual, 
Tells Sales Congress of His 
Methods 





That a life insurance agent can write 
more than a million a year over a long 
period of years and still lay no claims to 
great efficiency under an analysis of his 
work by calls, interviews, closed cases, 
and similar tests of efficiency, was shown 
by Ernest H. Earley with the W. F. 
Atkinson Agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual in Brooklyn, who spoke at the 
morning session of the Sales Congress. 

Mr. Earley showed that last year he 
placed $1,275,000 on 118 lives for an 
average policy of $9,723. Of this $527,000 
was on 51 old policyholders, which he 
thought was too large a proportion. He 
said he made last year 2,904 calls from 
which 322 interviews resulted which he 
thought was still worse. That is an av- 
erage of 11.4 calls for every working day 
and an average of 1% interviews for 
every working day, of which 4% were 
spent soliciting. 

Another feature of his analysis of his 
year’s work, which Mr. Earley claimed 
was disappointing, was that only $182,- 
000 of business on 21 lives resulted from 
telephone calls at the office. He said 
that the study made by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau or Hartford 
showed that 25% to 30% of those who 
buy life insurance call up the agent. 
Again Mr. Earley thought he was get- 


750 Diners Hear 





ting the poor end of the averages. 
Kind of Salesman He Likes 

Speaking of the type of salesman he 
_ to have call on him, Mr. Earley 
said: , 
“T would like to have him be optimis- 
tic and cheerful always. I would like 
to have him tell me of the benefits his 
product has brought to.men in situations 
similar to his own. I would like to have 
him swing over to my own personal pic- 
ture and apply those principles to me, 
and suggest they might fit my needs. .I 
would like to have him convince me or 
give me the impression that he is.there 
entirely for my own good and that he 
has not the commission in mind, al- 
though he is frank enough to say. there 
is a commission there. I--would like to 
have him call often enough to suggest 
in a pleasant way-so I won’t forget. In 
fact, I would rather like to have hima 
watchful, waiting order-taker.” 

Mr. Earley says he runs into plenty 
of cases where men have made large 
sums in the stock market, and he has 
a special line of argument to fit such 
cases. He cited the case of a man who 
had bought General Electric on March 
31, 1928, and each year since then, and 
a comparison with five year convertible 
term insurance. The total of life insur- 
ance deposit, net, plus the General Eléc- 
tric stock each year averaged $544 a 
year. The life insurance estate if he 
didn’t live went from $20,000 to $28,000 
immediately. The estate to himself. if 
he did live went from the first invest- 
ment in General Electric of $150 to a 
total returnable in ten years of $8,000 
from General Electric and about $2,000 
cash value in insurance, showing a total 


profit of $4,600. 


Gohn B. Gannon, 


Hamilton Gish and Frederick B. Robinson 


At the big banquet of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York on 
Thursday night the speakers were Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish, John B. Can- 
non, a South Carolina wit who is an 
agent in Spartanburg of the New York 
Life; and Frederick B. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the City College of New York. 
There were 750 present. 

Mr. Cannon sounded a fresh note, his 
type of stories not often being heard 
in this section. He was given a warm 
greeting. It was the second talk which 
Mr. Cannon had made in this section 
as on the night preceding the sales con- 
gress he was the guest of honor at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Priddy, 
New York Life. They were hosts to a 


dozen well known general agents and 








| A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


per $1,000. 


Income—Non-Medical. 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
| and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 











Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any natural death....... candies erereeiass ddencac See 
BUY GACT IIE, 6 Boo. 5 Ko cdcnccccewcccensacaces 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths.............--.0seeeeeeees 15,000 
Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 
JNon-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’’ Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


INQUIRE 


other insurance men. For an hour Mr. 
Cannon told enlivening stories. 

Congressman Fish is a member of the 
prominent insurance brokerage firm of 
John C. Paige & Co., New York, and he 
was captain of one of the great Harvard 
football teams. During the World War 
he was an officer in the A. E. F,, in 
charge of negro troops. Incidentally, he 
holds a license as a life insurance agent. 
He discussed the cruiser bill in Wash- 
ington and other matters of national leg- 
islative interest. 

Mr. Robinson spoke on the growth 
of college education. 

Gold Watch For McKenzie 

During the banquet Fred P. McKen- 
zie, retiring executive manager of the 
association, was presented with a watch 
by Gustav C. Wuerth, the president. 
Mr. McKenzie was escorted to the plat- 
form by Charles J. Zimmerman, who 
preceded him in that office, and William 
Chase Bawden, who is to succeed him. 

The entertainment was furnished by 
Wallace Cox, of Cox & Cox, general in- 
surance brokers, and by the Right Oc- 
tette, a musical organization formerly 
with the Ziegfeld Frolic. Mr. Cox is a 
concert baritone singer of the first rank, 
well and favorably known in musical cir- 
cles throughout the country. 


S. B. ROTE’S CONTEST 
Stuart B. Rote, general agent for New 
Jersey for the Connecticut Mutual, has 
started a contest which opened on March 
1 and will close August 15, the incentive 
being the educational convention of the 
company which will be held in September 

at Big Wind, Ontario, Canada. 


MADE ASSISTANT TREASURER 

William M. Whitesell, who has been 
in the finance department of the Mutual 
Benefit Life since 1905, has been made 
assistant treasurer. He has. been in the 
employ of the company for the past 
twenty-four years. 











The Fidelity Mutual Life have an- 
nounced the appointment of P. C. Myers 
as manager of the company’s Elmira, N. 
Y., office with headquarters in the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank building. 
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Agree On Co-operative 
Advertising Campaign 


MINIMUM COST $500,000 A YEAR 





Committees of National Association and 
Research Bureau Prepare Plan; Com- 
panies Assessed on Premium 





Plans for a national co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign to cost a minimum 
of $500,000 a year for three years have 
been prepared by the advertising com- 
mittees of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau representing the 
companies. The funds will be secured 
by having the co-operating companies 
contribute seven cents per $1,000 of new 
ordinary insurance paid-for, plus four 
one-hundredths of 1% of the renewal 
premium income from ordinary business. 
Particular emphasis is laid upon means 
of promoting the most effective use of 
the advertising by the agency forces of 
the co-operating companies. 

When the bureau’s committee, after 
two years of careful study, reported to 
the bureau’s annual meeting in Chicago 
in October, 1928, that a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign would be very valu- 
able and feasible, the meeting expressed 
itself as heartily in favor of national ad- 
vertising and asked the committee to 
prepare definite plans for proceeding, and 
to present them to the companies. 

The bureau committee felt that it 
would be highly desirable to co-ordinate 
its efforts with the only other group that 
had been selected by the life insurance 
business to deal with co-operative adver- 
tising. Accordingly, it has held meet- 
ings with the advertising committee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the two committees have de- 
veloped and agreed upon the plans. 


Objects of the Campaign 


The advertising will furnish a contin- 
uous force for the information of the 
public and it will be backed up by life 
insurance agents who are in all parts 
of the country. 

— main aims of the campaign will 

e: 

To assist in raising the standard of the 
sales personnel by: 

Requiring agents | to render the high 
grade services which the advertising will 
lead the public to expect; showing that 
adequate life insurance service can be 
rendered only by competent agents: at- 
tracting higher grade men to the busi- 
ness: informing the public so that they 
will be able to select well trained agents 
with whom to do business. 

To reduce terminations bv: Constantly 
keeping the subject of life insurance be- 
for the public; keeping before the in- 
sured the benefits of the insurance al- 
ready owned; educating the public to buy 
more intelligently for specific needs; 
warning against the evil of “twisting.” 

To help break down sales resistance 
to the qualified agent bv: Building up a 
better public understanding of the need 
of adequate life insurance; eradicating 
misconceptions of life insurance which 
are now prevalent: showing the public 
the use to which the life insurance pre- 
mium dollar is put and thus creating a 
truer appreciation of life insurance and 
its important place in the eronomic life 
of the nation: reaching individuals and 
groups, particularly housewives and 
voung people not now seen bv agents: 
increasing the amount of educational 
matter in magazines and newspapers; 
promoting more intelligent buying. 

To decrease the cost of life insurance 
ner thousand dollars of insurance bv: 
Tts effect upon decreased sales resistance, 
decreased turn-over of agents, and de- 
creased lapse rates. 

Another possible use wonld be to ex- 
tend the knowledee of health principles 
a thus to aid in the prolongation of 

ife. 
What Ads Will Cover 


The advertising will not contain any 
reference to a particular type of life in- 
surance policy, nor to a particular type 
of company, unless it is desired to make 


it clear that the advertising is of legal 
reserve life insurance. Particular stress 


‘will be put upon the uses to which life 


insurance may be put, because the bu- 
reau’s investigation indicated clearly that 
the great majority of people now have 
some life insurance but that very few 
have an adequate amount. “Apparently 
there is little realization by the public 
generally of the variety of specific uses 
of life insurance, such as protecting de- 
pendents in some definite manner, pro- 
viding for education of children, provid- 
ing for old age, meeting mortgages, and 
protecting business,” says the bureau. 
“Of importance will be the tie up work 
that will be done in addition to the regu- 
lar advertising. This will aid the agents 
of co-operating companies to get the 
most from it.” Legal reserve life in- 
surance companies operating in the 
United States will be eligible to co-oper- 
ate in the campaign. 

No definite schedule of magazines or 
newspapers has been discussed by the 
committee and no decision has been 
reached as to whether the media should 
be magazines, newspapers, or some other 
form. It is expected, however, that in 
view of the general opinion of life in- 
surance companies, either magazines or 
newspapers or a combination of the two 
will be used. 


The minimum subscription will be $1,- 
000 a year. 
Organization To Handle The Campaign 
Although it is contemplated that the 


central office handling the campaign will: 


be closely related to the Life Insurance 
Sales Bureau, a company will not need 
to be a member of the bureau in order 
to co-operate in the advertising, nor will 
members of the bureau have to support 
the advertising or co-operate with it if 
they do not desire to do so. In any 
case, it seems highly desirable that the 
following be organized: 

An executive committee of five. 

A central .office under the control of 
the executive committee. 

A general advertising committee. 

An advisory advertising committee. ° 

The advertising committee of the bu- 
reau consists of the following persons: 
M. A. Linton, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual, chairman; Philip Burnet. presi- 
dent, Continental American; W. W. Jae- 
ger, vice- -president and director of agen- 
cies, Bankers Life: Frank L. Jones, ee 
president. Equitable Society; and K. 
Luther, vice-president, Aetna Life. Hen: 
ry E. Niles, assistant manager of the 
bureau, is acting secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

The advertising committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 





MacGRATH WITH CERF, JR. 





Is Brokerage Manager of a | Mu. 
tual Life Agency in N. Y.; Has 
Many Valuable Contacts 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., newly appcinted 
manager of the Fidelity Mutual Life in 
New York City, has added James F 
MacGrath to his staff as manager of the 
brokerage department. Mr. Mac‘srath 
comes to the agency with a wid: ac. 
quaintance among metropolitan brokers, 
contacts which will be increasingly valu- 
able to him. He started in the business 
with the Mutual Benefit, receivinz his 
initial training under the senior \. A 

Cerf, who has now retired. 

When Beers & DeLong took over the 
Cerf agency in January, 1928, Mr. Mac. 
Grath resigned the post of brokerage 
supervisor and poined forces with Wells, 
Meissel & Peyser, general agents, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, as field super. 
visor. It is from this position that he 
has now resigned. 





consists of: Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life, New York, chairman; E. J. Eerlet, 
Guardian; J. Elton Bragg, Union Cen- 
tral; Frank H. Davis, Penn Mutual; 
William M. Duff, Equitable Society ; and 
— C. Peebles, Northwestern Mt- 
tual. 
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A *120,000 suggestion 
that solved a 








None. 


which he wanted to pass on to his boys? 


Life insurance alone somehow didn’t in- 


business tangle 





Case No. 41—F. was the President of an old 
company, with a record of many years of 
success behind it. It had always: been a 
close corporation and F. had gone in as 
President under an agreement which gave 
him an option to buy the control at a favor- 
able price. 


F. did not have the capital to buy the 
stock so he had borrowed the money. With 
reasonable success he would have it paid for 
at the end of seven years. This was all right 
if he lived but if he died, what then? Could 
a purchaser for the stock at the price he paid 
for it be found? How would his wife deal 
with the situation if it arose? And if he 
lived, what protection would he have for the 
increased value he had given the stock 








terest him but trusteed with his bank it in- 
terested him because it would provide not 
only the funds but the business counsel that 
his family would need. Our representative 
accompanied: the underwriter and showed 
that the program would improve the pros- 
pect’s credit standing with his bank. Re- 
sult, a $120,000 policy placed through the 
underwriter. 





Send for a copy of our book, “The Insur- 
ance Trust as a Business Proposition.” I 
contains a practical, constructive presentatior 
of the ways this bank can help the life wnder- 
writers close important business with far les: 
effort than is ordinarily necessary, and with- 
out obligation. A copy of this booklet will be 
sent to any life underwriter on request by: th 
Trust Department, National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, 31 Nassau Street, Neu: 
York City. 
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E. ’. Chown To Serve 
Taree Canadian Groups 


CENTRALIZE MUTUAL PLANS 
Well! Known Canadian Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Officer to Act for Officers 


and Agency Bodies 





By an arrangement mutually entered 
into anong the three life insurance or- 
ganizations of the Dominion, the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada, the 
Canadain Life Insurance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Canadian Life Agency 





ERIC ' V. 


CHOWN 


Officers’ Association, E. V. Chown, for 
a number of years general secretary of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, will become the active executive 
officer of both the officers’ association 
and the agency organization in addition 
to continuing his affiliation with the life 
underwriters. The selection of Mr. 
Chowu for these added duties is largely 
because of his experience and familiarity 
with Provincial legislative matters and 


his legal training. Mr. Chown has many 
friends in the business on both ides of 
the border. 


The Life Underwriters’ Association has 
reorganized its work giving Mr. Chown 
the title of “field sueprvisor.” L. W. 


_Dunstall, for several years assistant sec- 


retary, has been made secretary and 
manasing editor of the “Life Underwrit- 
ers’ News.” 

These changes are the result of the 
recommendations of the joint committee 
of rcpresentatives of the three associa- 
tions appointed to consider a number of 
Important problems of common interest. 





MUTUAL LIFE CONFERENCE 





Second Vice-President George K. Sar- 
zeant Presides at New Orleans 
Convention of Company 


Th Mutual Life held a managerial 
con’: rence in New Orleans on March 5. 
6.r: 7. Managers from the company’s 
offic : throughout the United States and 
Can-ia were in attendance. The com- 
pany has held regional meetings for 
Man>vers at frequent intervals, but this 
mec: ng in New Orleans was the first 
gencral conference for managers in three 


Second Vice-President and Manager 
of Asencies George K. Sargent presided 
and he expresses satisfaction over the 
conference and the belief that important 
Improvements will result from the inter- 
chanze of views and opinions. 
Accompanying Mr. Sargent from the 
lome office, to take part in the discus- 
sions and to assist in handling the mat- 
ters arising, were Mr. Dwight S. Beebé. 
the company’s financial manager, and 
Dr. P.. Maxwell Foshay, the company’s 
Manager of selection. 





An open letter from The Estate Planning Corporation to the Life Underwriters of New York 


— regarding — 


HELPING YOU CLEAN UP COMMISSIONS ON BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Turning business insurance prospects into 
commissions: 


How many men do you know in New York 
who have the following two absolutely essential 
qualifications to write large business insurance 
cases? 


1. A thorough knowledge of the legal 
and technical angles of close corporation 
and partnership insurance. 


2. A forceful sales personality—a 
real closer, who has demonstrated his 
ability to write and pay for a million or 
more a year. 


The president of this corporation, Clinton 
Davidson, has been analyzing the field for some 
time, looking for a man whose vision, character, 
technical knowledge, ability 
to sell wealthy men large 
lines, and production record 
would warrant the endorse- 
ment and close affiliation of 
The Estate Planning Cor: 
poration. 





, Clinton Davideon’s : 
Great Record In 1928 


$96 800, 808m EN. FIVE— POLICIES 





Mr. Davidson has closed cases having the follow- 
ing premiums: 

$51,900.00 

105,000.00 


2,140.00 
35,680.00 


$194,720.00 


We expect similar results from the Capital 
Liquidation Company. 


Assisting you: 


Mr. Adriance will be glad to work with you on 
cases involving a possible total of $100,000 or 
more of insurance. Our cooperative plan is: 


You furnish the prospect and the information 
—we then do all the work. 


The same general methods which have resulted 
in the Estate Planning Corporation’s average 
case exceeding $1,000,000 for personal estates, 
will be followed by the Capital Liquidation Com- 
pany in securing large applications for business 
insurance. Because Mr. Adriance possesses in a 
marked degree the qualifica- 
tions outlined earlier in this 
letter, we feel that we are very 
fortunate in having him head 
this section of our business. 
He is thoroughly familiar 
with the theory and practice 
of selling business insurance, 
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It was not difficult to find 
men with technical knowl- 
edge. Many men have writ- 
ten excellent books and arti- 
cles on this subject without 
having the required produc- 


tion record. Some of the 
best informed men lack the 
forceful, dominant personal- 
ity which is required to 
change plans into attion— 
theories into commissions. 
We believe in Action and 
Commissions. . 


Capital Liquidation Com- 
pany, Inc. 


This analysis resulted in 


Life. 


Also Wrote Many Smaller Cases;- Wall 


Street Agent Once General Agent 
Of Connecticut Mutual 





Clinton Davidson, president of the Es-. 
tate Planning Corporation, 60 Wall 
street, New York, sold five cases of a 
million or more each in 1928. The cases 
and premiums paid for the coverage fol- 
low without the. names. of the insured: 


. Amounts. Premiums. 
STOR DOO aS eee $34,468.50 
1,500, Sattn bis kee 70,800.00 
1500008 3 cs 50,406.00 . 
A200 ivan ook 41,475.00 
OOO DOR 6 odie si Fie 51 930: 00° . 
SO SUO000 eink eee $249, 079.50 


“At one time Mr. Davidson was a gen- 


oeral agent for the Connecticut Mutual - 
In addition to the big policies 


above noted Mr. Davidson wrote beer 


“smaller ones, 


Reprint from The Eastern Underwriter 


is able to impart his knowl- 
edge, and, what is more im- 
portant, has an enviable rec- 
ord for closing sales. 


The Estate Planning Cor- 
poration and the Capital Li- 
quidation Co., Inc., are not 
general agencies and neither 
are they the _ exclusive 
agents of any company. 
They are free to place their 
business wherever may seem 
best in the specific case. 
Any obligations which you 
may be under to a particular 
company or agency will be 
respected. 


The temporary address 








the organization of the Capital Liquidation Co., Inc., 
having the same ownership as the Estate Plan- 
ning Corporation. The president of this new 
corporation, Mr. H. E. Adriance, Jr., with the 
assistance of our own president, will endeavor to 
make this company the leader in the field of busi- 
ness insurance. 


Sales and Service: 


We believe in large cases, large premiums and 
large commissions. During the past six weeks 


of the Capital Liquidation Co. will be 56 Pine 
Street, Room 601, phone John 3081, pending re- 
moval May first into larger quarters to be 
occupied by both corporations. : 


THE ESTATE PLANNING CORPORATION, 


Fin Lek 


~ Secretary. 
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N. J. Legislative Committee Reports 
On Insurance and Banking Dep’t. 


Recommends Revision of Insurance and Banking 
Code; Criticizes Former Commissioner for Alleged 
Inertia Relative to Bank Charters; Emphatic 
About Having Department’s Examination 
Certificates Recognized by Other States; 
Against Secret Examinations 


The long-awaited report of the Davis 
committee of the New Jersey legislature, 
based on the examination of tne New 
Jersey Department of Banking and In- 
surance recently completed, was made 
public on Tuesday of this week. For- 
mer Commissioner Maxson was criti- 
cized for inertia and lack of initiative 
relative to his failure to investigate re- 
ports that bank charters were being ped- 
aied by lawyers. ‘Lhe recommendations 
in the report as respects insurance can 
briefly be summarized as follows: 


The minimum deposit of $50,000 
required of insurance companies for 
the protection of policyholders 
should be retained, but the maximum 

| should be removed and the required 
deposit graduated according to the 
volume of business transacted. 

Every excess retention of insur- 
ance risk after ten days shall be re- 
ported to the department and no 
further risk so long as such excess 
retention subsists shall be undertaken 

_ or assumed unless the commissioner’s 
approval shall first be obtained. 

Confidential as distinguished from 
official reports shall be unlawful. 
Official reports. shall contain all the 
pertinent facts disclosed by the ex- 
amination. 

A complete revision of the acts 
concerning banks and banking, trust 
companies and insurance is asked. 


New Jersey Examinations 


The report says that if other states 
refuse to accept the examinations of New 
Jersey companies made by the New Jer- 
sey Department the retaliatory statute 
of New Jersey shall be invoked to re- 
voke and annul the licenses in New Jer- 
sey of companies of the state refusing to 
accept the New Jersey examination cer- 
tificates. That part of the report 1s un- 
usually interesting in view of the contro- 
versy between New York and New Jer- 
sey over the license in New_York state 
of the Firemen’s Insurance Co. of New- 
ark. That section of the report follows: 

“Insurance companies, like banks, may 
not transact business with the public 
until receiving a certificate of authority. 
Among other requisites, the capital stock 
must have been actually paid in in cash. 
The practice of the department is to re- 
quire an affidavit of payment to the ef- 
fect that there are no charges or claims 
against the capital so paid in. : 

“In one case, the printed affidavit of 
payment submitted to the department 
failed to disclose, as an exception, that 
obligations had been previously incurred 
in lieu. of promotion fees. Examination 
of the minute book of the company 
would have disclosed this. 

“Such certificates should not be is- 
sued until all the facts have been in- 


dependently verified by the department - 


examiner. 


“The commissioner has the power 





whenever he deems it expedient, to make 
an examination of the assets and liabili- 
ties, method of conducting business, and 
all other affairs of insurance companies. 
The cost is borne by the company. 


To Protect N. J. Companies 


“To protect New Jersey companies 
seeking admission to and or doing busi- 
ness in other states from the cost of ex- 
aminations both by our state and every 
other state in which business is trans- 
acted, our laws provide that if other 
states refuse to accept our certificate of 
examination as conclusive, that then New 
Jersey will refuse to accept the examina- 
tions of such other states in respect to 
companies organized under their laws 
when doing or seeking to do business in 
New Jersey, and further that every in- 
surance company of that other state shall 
be refused license to do business in New 
Jersey, and every license previously 
granted to an insurance company of that 
state shall be revoked and annulled. 

“The statute is drastic. The provision 
for revocation is mandatory and is vis- 
ited on all companies of the foreign 
state irrespective of the worthiness of 
the particular company. The emphasis 
which our legislature has placed upon 
the conclusiveness of our own examina- 
tiion implies the highest obligation of 
good faith on the part of our depart- 
ment that our examination reports which 
we certify and transmit to other states, 
and which they are bound to accept as 
conclusive, shall contain not merely a 
part of the truth but the whole truth 
as to every material matter which might 
affect the decision of that other state 
as to whether to admit or continue to 
permit the New Jersey corporation to do 
business therein. 

“The spirit of that statute has been 
violated by the practice of the depart- 
ment, which has grown up recently and 
been employed on several occasions with 
the knowledge and acquiesence of the 
commissioner, in making two reports of 
a given examination, one the so-called 


— 














New Insurance. . 
Increase over 1927 . . 
Insurance in Force. $1,113,810,563 
An Increase of .. . 

Representing over 63% of the New Business 


BUSINESS OF 1929 


- $143,573,589 
. 6,083,386 


. 90,547, 161 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





‘official’ report, the other ‘confidential’; 
that the motive has been to enable in- 
surance companies of this state to pre- 
sent to other states the official report 
which on its face purports to be the en- 
tire report, i. e., the official report de- 
clares that it is the report of the exam- 
ination made of the given company as of 
a certain date “of the assets and liabili- 
ties, method of conducting business and 
all other affairs’ of said company— 
whereas, in fact, material, relevant, per- 
tinent matters have been. suppressed 
from the official report and are con- 
tained only in the confidential report. 


“This is a fraud upon the insurance 
departments of other states and abso- 
lutely indefensible. 


“The reason assigned in one such con- 
fidential report for the making thereof 
separate from the official report was the 
prominence of the men in the company. 
The deputy admitted that the separation 
into two reports was made to enable the 
company to enter New York state. He 
had been deputized by the company to 
assist it in effecting such entrance. But 
when the reports were prepared by the 
department and presented to the com- 
pany, its officials deemed the separation 
and suppression wrongful and refused to 
present the official report to New York 
State, although it was a required con- 
dition precedent to entrance. 

“The deputy claimed that the offensive 
practice was followed in other states, 
notably New York, but was unable to 
prove any instances thereof or any pre- 
cautions taken by him to discount the 
reports emanating from such other states 
when certified to New Jersey. And it 
was unequivocally denied by the New 
York State Superintendent of Insurance. 
We do not believe it. ‘Even if true, it is 
no excuse. It undermines the confidence 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Difficult Case 


(Continued from Page 4) 
for this if you liked it, could you not? 

Pros—How much do you think a 
young lawyer gets? I would be lucky to 
save $5 a week. 

Ag’t—That’s fine, Mr. Ogilivie, that 
just about covers the investment that | 
spoke of. Now, would you want all of 
this left to your mother or would you 
rather leave $5,000 to each parent. By 
giving me a small deposit now you can 
place your insurance in force from. the 
time the doctor passes you. 

Pros.—I still don’t .see any advantage 
to me in taking this insurance now and | 
will have to think it over before I buy. 

Ag’t—Mr. Ogilvie, there are only two 
things that can keep you from going 
ahead and being a success. One of them 
is death and the other would be to lose 
your health or meet with some serious 
accident. This contract which I have 
outlined will pay you an income of $100 
a month if you should have to give up 
your work because of becoming disabled 
either through sickness or accident. 
While you are disabled the company will 
pay your premiums for you and no mat- 
ter how many hundred dollar checks you 
get from us your family would receive 
the full $10,000 at your death. Now, don’t 
you think that that sounds like a good 
proposition and one that is of real value 
to you from the minute that you started? 
If you will give me a small deposit I will 
have the doctor come and see you this 
afternoon and you will be protected from 
that time. ; 

Pros.—After going 28 years without 
any insurance I guess that I can take a 
chance for a few dollars, so you call me 
up tomorrow morning about the doctor. 

Ag’t—Thank you, Mr. Ogilivie, I will 
call you at 9:30 and will be prepared to 
bring the doctor at whatever hour con- 
venient to you. 














Tn@are oub as 


{he mayorily of applications ~Seccived 

Lin Indabional rance Company, Ft. Wajne, 
Res apace Wee wee 
~=J35% 90 outin eight hours-/ 
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BACK OF THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE AGENT ~~~SPEED AND GOOD SERVICE 

















happiness of its representatives. 





Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office’and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


*‘Ask any Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 








FRED. H. RHODES, President 








George T. Smith, Vice- 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 











The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-making 
opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adapted 


to the insurance needs of the whole family. 
FFICBRS 


Home Office—Jersey City. N. J. 
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Loan Farmers Millions 
But On. Unsold 


Farms. $3, 500 Only . 


CANADA LIFE’S \ 1928 RECORD 





Prarie Sembee of Cenediie West ‘Sane. 
ing Marvelous: Come-Back From Post 
War Period; No “Farm Relief” Given 


Of the $150,000,000 of assets of the 
Canada. Life there are mortgages on real 
estate totalling fifty and a half millions 
of dollars. .Of this amount the Company 
has loaned $17,626,000 ‘on ‘farms ‘and 
$5,930,582 1 in the larger cities of the: three .. 





great prairie provinces Alberta, Saskat- : 


chewan and ‘Manitoba. 


These provinces have made a splégilid 


come-back following «thé “depression ° of 


the post war period, -At that time’ Wést-*: 


ern Canada farmers suffered as :did-these 
in the Western States ‘atross ‘the ‘border. 
There were failures. and-of course some 
foreclosures. ° The life companies: natural- 
ly had their: share of foreclosures ‘during 
that period: The question of immigration 
has alsohad an important bearing: as 
many Of those who came from thé States 
or from’ England to settle in -the’ prairie 
provinces eventually returned to. their: . 
iormer Homes. 

The..expetience of bringing ois from 
England ‘as:number.of men from the 
British mining fields to-work in the west- 


ern -harvest fields was interesting, but 


not successful as not more than 18% of 
these men now remain in Canada. 
Permanent Settlers 

In a recent statement’ the president, of 
The’ Canadian Bank of ‘Commerce said: 
“While their labor: was ‘undoubtedly 
helpful in securing the ‘Western crop, yet 
the experiment clearly demonstrates that 
we must“have a sounder ‘policy if: we 
wish to secure permanent settlers. I 
agree’ with those who consider ‘that we 
should seek to attract as new ‘citizens 
only such people as are likely to assimi- 
late:with ‘one. or*the other of ‘the* two 
races now:inhabiting this country.” © 
Yet despite the adverse’ conditions’ fol- 
lowing the war a marvelous recovery has 
been made. The total crop last year: was 
well above the ten-year average and was 
harvested and» threshed, especially. in 
Manitoba; undér ideal weather conditions. 
The outlook for beef cattle is promising; 
Alberta ‘sugar beet crop has been profit- 
able; sheep and hogs have given good 
returns. © 

The-interest rate earned by the com- 
pany on its’ Western real estate modrt- 
gages ranges from 614% to 8%. The 
Canada Life-has never attempted to earn 
nore than 8% on, its agricultural loans. 
lts standard of investment. has. been 
high. Inthe: Eastern provinces loans 
have been made on a 6 or 6%% basis. 
Total Arrears Infinitesimally Small 
The Canada Life has branches in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. At the 
tnd of 1928 in the Western branches the 
tompany ‘had only one branch with fore- 
tlosedproperty unsold, which amounted 
0 about $3,500. The total arrears: in 
terest represented only %4 of 1% all 
wer Canada, quite remarkable when one 
tonsiders the fifty and a half millions of 
investment. In the farming district the 
manner in which the obligations are met 
is really amazing when one considers the 
hbor involved in moving the grain and 
the climatic conditions which have to be 
overcome. 

It should be remembered that the 


* ‘loaned. 
“apartments and flat’ buildings. 
a proportion of the city loaning on resi- . 


* surance, including reinstatements. 


Canadian farmers have had to fight their. 


own battles without government assist- 
ance. There has been no “farm relief” 
there. Naturally, the weak gave up the 
struggle; only the strong surviving. ‘To 
sum up this phase, there is left a splendid 


community -of farmers and ranchmen, . 


some of whom, by the way, are the more 
newly arrived immigrants. 


. work, 


soi, atid having the makings of ‘fine citi- 
zenship. 


During the post war period when fore- 


closure’s were not infrequent the Canada. 
as real ‘estate a: number of + 
practically -all ° of 


Life held’ 
farms and ranches, 
which have since’ been sold, the number 
“of foreclosed properties at the end of 
1928 being five farms: totalling $3,500' and 


“three. residences. totalling $10,763. “The 
principal payments on- ‘account of such, 


sale‘ agreements - in’ 1928: amounted to 
25% of the total outstanding. “All of this 
indicates that the’ liquidation’ of the 
company:s » sale. agreements has“ 


ceeded most- satisfactorily. 


~All the’ Canada Life's :mortgage loans < 
are made through its own investment : 


offices in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Régina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 
. and Vancouver, 


* correspondents. Its mortgages are there- 


fore its own selection,:and,, in. the -case i 
of farm loans, the properties are inspect- , 


.ed and valued by its own staff of inspec- 


tors, all trained men. : The success of this ° 


_ policy speaks for itself.. 


Loans on City Properties © 
The Canada Life’s loans on city prop- 


’ erties consists ‘in large part of loans on 
The proportion is » 


residential properties. 
$16,500,000 residential out of $24,000,000 
About ° $5,000,000 is loaned on 
So large 


dential properties provides a large diver- 
sification ‘in-investmerit* policy and does 
its share to enable a good proportion of 


' the population to own its own homes, a - 
happy feature of the denen side of 


Canadian life. 


An éxamination of dhe assets’ items of 
the .Canada Life show that at the end of 
last year the company had $22,500,000 of 
government bonds’; and, nearly $5,000,000 
of municipal ‘and other bonds, stocks and 
debentures: 


The company’s total income last year 
was $40,000,000. It paid in dividends to 
policyholders last year , $4,688,000. Last 
year it issued close to $200,000,000 of in- 
It will 
not be long now before it. enters. the 
ranks of the companies with a billion i in 
‘force. 

The company’s assets, by the way, ini- 
‘creased $16, 500,000 last year. 

The company’s surplus at the end of 
-the year was $8,500,000, and this includes 
dividends of nearly $6,000,000, which will 
be paid to policyholders of the Canada 
Life in 1929. . In‘ addition to the surplus 
the company holds contingent reserves 
of $1,412,000. 

The Board ? 


Qn: the board ‘are Arthur. V. Davis, 
chairman of the Aluminum Company of 
America; Brigadier General Sir John M. 
Gibson; ¥ A. McLeod, general manager 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia; C. A. Bogert, 
general manager of the Dominion Bank; 
F. Le M. Grasett, vice-president Con- 
sumers Gas Co.; A Ames, capitalist ; 
J. H. Plummer, director of the National 
Trust Co., Ltd.; John Stuart, president 
of the Quaker Oats Co.; Sir Thomas 
White, vice-president of The Canadian 


The'men left - 
are those’ mostly who are ahxious’ to. 
intelligent, - experienced: with the. 





pro- ° 


and “ not through = loan - 











Pennsylvania 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Founded 1865 


Agents entering the business find Provident “tools” 
exceedingly effective—New Disability Feature—Acci- 
dental Death Benefit—New Retirememt Life Income 
Features—Special Class Policies—Low Premiums— 
Low -Net Cost—Prompt and Friendly Home Office 
Service—National Advertising—Direct: Mail— Educat- 
ional Course—Health Preservation Service — Sixty- 
three Years’ Accumulation of Policyholders’ Good Will. 


Write for Information 











confidence and esteem than the 


A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, one may be somewhat in doubt as to which 
company to choose. As a man looks carefully over the life insurance field, he 
sees a number of institutions with which any agent might feel proud to be .asso- 
ciated, but we do not believe that he can find a company more worthy of his 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 














_ LINCOLN AND CAMPBELL BACK 





Metropolitan Life Executives Return 
From .South American Trip; To 
Enter There For Group 


Leroy A. Lincoln, general counsel of 
the Metropolitan. Life and A. C. Camp- 
bell, third vice-president, have returned 
from South “America where they have 
been for several months visiting a num- 
ber of the republics for the purpose of 


studying the conditions there with a view , 


to the Metropolitan entering ‘and to 
make arrangements for the admission of 
the company to certain of the South 
American countries in which present 
group policyholders have branches or 
units. 





.MRS. M. H. TAGGART DEAD 

Mrs. Matthew H. Taggart, wife of the 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylva- 
nia, died last-week at her home at 
Northumberland, Pa., after an illness of 
several weeks. 








Bank of Commerce; and these officers 
of the Canada Life: President Leighton 
McCarthy, Chairman of the Board, Her- 
bert C. Cox, General Manager * & 
McConkey and Vice-President E. R. 
Wood. Sir John Gibson, Sir Thomas 
White and Messrs. Ames and Rundle 
are policyholders’ directors. 


HUEBNER AT ERIE, PA. ; 

S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance 
in the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will speak 
before the Erie, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce at a dinner in that city March 28. 


Professor Huebner will speak on estate 
planning. 





FORGING AHEAD 
GAINS FOR 1928 


Increase in Paid - for Business 


over}1927 . . 20.38% 


Increase in Gain in Insurance 
in Force over,1927 42.21% 


{Gain in Total Insurance in 


Force . ; ; 7.8% 
ANOTHER BIG YEAR AHEAD 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


Madison Ave. at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 

















GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 








17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 






New York 






THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


_ OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


Alexander B. Sie- 


A Talk To el, of the Guardian 
The Unmarried Life, New York, Mc- 
Young Man Namara agency, uses 


the following sales 
presentation for the young unmarried 
man: 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones, my name 
is Smith. Our mutual friend, Bob White, 
sent me to see you, Mr. Jones.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. White called me up, 
but really as much as I appreciate Bob 
sending you over, I have no need for 
any insurance.” 

“That may be absolutely so, Mr. Jones, 
but I did not come here expressly to 
sell you insurance. I really came at 
Bob’s request to explain insurance as I 
see it. 

“In the first place, if I may dispense 
with the formalities, my first name is 
‘Fred’; Bob tells me your name is ‘Jack.’ 

“Jack, forgetting insurance entirely, is 
it not a fact that every man has two ob- 
ligations, both of them extremely heavy 
ones? First, the obligation to your fam- 
ily, second, the one to yourself?” 

(Mr. Jones)—“Mr. Smith, that may be 
absolutely true, but I’m not married, I 
earn a fair salafy and my obligations 
won't start until I decide to get married.” 

Mr. Smith)—“Oh, I see, you feel as 
though a young chap making a fairly 
decent income has no obligations unless 
he is married. Well, Jack, you and I 
differ. In the first place, I am going 
to ask you to listen to my story and if 
in the course of my telling it, I say any- 
thing that is not logical, or that may 
sound foolish to you, stop me short. 

“Jack, everybody knows something 
about bookkeeping, enough at any rate 
to know that évéry set of books has a 
debit and a credit side. To you as an 
individual, the largest set of books in the 
world is not ‘U. S. Steel,’ ‘Sears-Roe- 
buck’ or any firm regardless of size. 
The largest set Of books in the world 
as far as you Ate concerned are the 
books of your life. Open up your set 
of books, turf t6 page one and on the 
debit side ente# in real large letters the 
word ‘Life’ That is a debt that you 
can never repay. Your parents alone 
are responsible for that, life, and your 
debt for life ig large—very, very large. 

“Under Debit Page 1, enter as many 
debits as you feel you should and, in- 
cidentally, eredit mother for giving you 
the care necessary to carry you over 
the perils of infancy. And let me add 
that nothing can ever repay mother for 
that. For the care that your parents 
gave you whilé you were growing, as a 
child, to sickness and contagions of every 
description, you owe much. Can any 
son repay hig parents for the many sleep- 
less nights they spent to keep their lit- 
tle boy safe ftom the consequences of 
illness ? 

“Gosh, I ean’t imagine anybody ever 
being able to bay that debt. 

As for shelter, clothing, food—well, 
enter the debits as you want them, but 
there is still another series of debits. 
ack, how mitich do you owe for the 
education that your folks gave you? Is 
it necessary to remind you, or any other 
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man, that learning helps to make life 
easier to live, economically, socially and 
in any way you choose to live? 

“Now, Jack, Bob tells me that you are 
a real fine chap, and I’m glad that I can 
agree with him. When Mother’s Day 
comes around, as all good sons do, there 
is no doubt in my mind that you bring 
home to mother a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers or a real fine box of candy. I 
agree that the sentiment is beautiful, but 
getting down to real brass tacks what 
can convey more sentiment than a writ- 
ten contract, stipulating that in the event 
of your death you will help to settle 
some or a part of these debts; than that 
you are covering a portion of the in- 
vestment that your folks have made in 
you. Jack, pay your bills, you'll feel a 
better man and mother will be happier 
and prouder in the token of appreciation 
that you have given her.” 

End of first part of interview. Usually 
this terminates successfully. (If not, con- 
tinue as below.) 

“Jack, you have a group of friends 
whom you know very well, with whom 
you associate and men you care for, but 
isn’t it absolutely a fact that you could, 
if you desired, sit down and give me a 
fair criticism on practically every young 
fellow in the crowd? Something like 
this: ‘Oh, Charlie is a real fine fellow, 
but he can’t seem to hold a job. Joe 
can’t save a penny. Fred spends his 
money foolishly.’ It is surprising, but 
you can find a fault in the other fellow, 
but you never seem to realize that every- 
one in your crowd can say something 


about Jack Jones. Jack, that’s life, and 
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TO BROKERS 


We would like to tell you 
about our unique Budget 
Policy-Protection at a Mini- 
mum Cost—Only Company 
writing this policy. 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
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Gain in Assets, over...... 
Gain in Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Gains in Millions of Dollars Mark 


Bankers Life Company’s Best Year 
1928 Gains 


ee te $ 14,800,000 


CNN 8 aoe oo eee eres $ 52,000,000 
1928 Totals 
Total Income, over .................... $ 37,500,000 
Total Acsete ower .. <5... 2. ccc cccccee $118,400,000 
Total Life Insurance in Force, over... ... $886,000,000 
1928 Business 
Total Life Insurance Paid-For, over...... $140,000,000 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Established 1879 








we can’t get away from it unless we 
try. The first thing that you should 
do is to measure yourself and stop using 
the gauge on the other fellow. What 
have you done to assure yourself of the 
independence that so few of us reach, 
when we need it most. The sunset of 
your life and my life can be beautiful 
and then again it can be severely brutal. 
Look around at the large number of old 
men carrying the old dinner pail, and 
others the objects of charity, pushing a 
baby carriage, running errands so that 
they can have food and shelter. 

“Quoting statistics, we are told that 
only five of every hundred men are in- 
dependent at the age of sixty. 

“Now, what are you doing to make 
your sunset days sunny days? Nothing? 
What can you do to make necessary 
provisions ? 

“First, get the habit of thrift. We all 
know it’s easy; too easy, to run into bad 
habits, but it takes a real man to start 
a good habit and then follow through. 

“Compulsory thrift may be the solu- 
tion in your case, and I’d wager now 
that it will be. Begin to travel the 
road of independence which has no de- 
tours. Allow me to start you on the 
road of contentment, which a man with- 
out debt travels. 


a See 


“Remember, you are paying a debt ‘to 
mother, to dad, and paying one to your- 
self. These debts should have been paid 
a long time ago. Delay no longer, I’m 
going to help you pay them.” (Get ap- 
plication for life insurance for informa- 
tion, etc. After application is tucked 
away 

“Well, Jack, I have one more job for 
you. If you believe my message to you 
has been a good one, if you feel that 
you have benefited by it, and you have 
expressed ‘yourself that way by applying 
for insurance, I want you to do what 
Bob White did when he sent me to you. 
I want you to call up a friend of yours 
who deserves the same thought that Bob 
gave you.” 

Request is usually granted and endless 
chain is working. 








F. J. PRICE III WRITES HOME 

Frank J. Price, III, son of Frank J. 
Price, publicity director of The Pruden- 
tial, who is taking a trial trip on a mer- 
chant marine vessel with a view of becom- 
ing an officer in the service, has written 
to his father from Valletta, Malta. In- 
his letter he states that he has seen the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 
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DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 


success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now as 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 
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No Restrictions Now 
On Incidental Flights 


NORMAL FLYING IS ACCEPTED 





Survey of Insurance Applied to Air. 
Transport Shows Few Companies 
Eliminate Liability 





A survey of life insurance require- 
ments as affecting air transport was re- 
cently made by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce at the request of the Ameri- 
can Air Transport Association. The sur- 
vey shows that insurance is not impaired 
by incidental flights and that it is only 
when seeking new insurance and when 
an applicant is a habitual passenger that 
special conditions are met in taking out 
life insurance. Few companies have 
clauses eliminating liability for normal 
aeronautical activities after applicant 
for insurance is accepted. 

At the present time most of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies divide the 
hazards of aviation into a number of 
classes. In the first place, there are 
pilots who run a great deal of risk dur- 
ing their period of training and are 
mostly young men—the risk becoming 
less with experience. In the second 
place, there are passengers who are clas- 
sified under various forms. In consider- 
ing the classification of these risks an 
insurance company, in order to deter- 
mine the intensity of the hazard in- 
volved, asks questions to develop the 
foliowing information: 

Pilots—Experience, training, terms of 
licenses; type of aircraft used; hours 
flown in darkness in past year; purposes 
of flights; accident record, forced land- 
ings, etc.; geographical limits of flights; 
racing, testing or exploring. 

Pag’sengers.—Reasons for flight and 
frequency; type of craft, pilot, etc.; as- 
sociation with the aviation industry ; 
flights after sunset and before sunrise; 
flights beyond five miles from shore; 
plans in immediate future. 

No Impairment by Flying 

From the information secured avia- 
tion applicants may, in many companies, 
procure insurance covering up to cer- 
tain policy limits for an extra premium 
which, on the average, ranges from $5.00 
to $25.00 per $1,000.. 

It is seen likewise that “passengers” 
are regarded as subject to extreme haz- 
ards from aviation but this does not 
mean that a life insurance policy is for- 
feited or impaired if the insured inci- 
dentally travels by passenger airplane. 
Nearly all life insurance policies cover 
this incidental hazard without question. 
It is only if the applicant is seeking 
new life insurance and is an_ habitual 
passenger that the question is raised. 
Some companies ask in their application 
blanks whether the applicant has been 
associated with aviation or has been in 
the habit of taking flights. Other com- 
panies do not even ask ‘but trust to 
secure the information from independent 
sources if flying as a passenger is ha- 
bitual. 

It is in granting new insurance that 
precautions are taken by most life com- 
panies at the present time; the broad 
general coverage of previous life is not 
impaired. For example, if a life insur- 
ance policy were placed on an applicant 
with an extra premium of $10.00 per 
thousand, because of his following an 
occupation such as junior officer in an 
airplane factory, and if in the course of 
a year or two he were to develop as 
a regular air pilot, the insurance com- 
pany would have no means of protect- 
ing itself against this additional hazard. 
The result is that when conditions are 
likely to develop and when there is some 
doubt as to the hazard involved by an 
applicant associated with aviation, in- 
surance companies necessarily charge 
enough to cover not only the immediate 
hazard but also the probability of an 
increased hazard a year or two later. 

This is the case at present where the 
hazard increases. Ifa proper extra pre- 
mium for military aviation or some other 
type of aviation hazard has been 


charged, and if the insured change that 
occupation for some non-hazardous em- 
ployment, the extra premium imposed 
for aviation is removed after a proper 
waiting period. The practice now tol- 
lowed by the insurance companies, there- 
fore, resolves itself to the fact that they 
can not increase the extra premium when 
the hazard increases, although they do 
and must reduce these premiums when 
the hazard is lessened. 

Probably the very best and most re- 
cent survey giving the present stand to- 
ward air transportation of the leading 
life insurance companies is that entitled, 
“Aviation and Life Insurance,” by Dr. 
Lawrence G. Sykes and Dr. Wm. B. 
Smith, both of the Connecticut General 
Life. This survey showed that of the 
fifty leading life insurance companies of 


the United States and Canada (accord- 


ing to volume of business in force Jan. 
1, 1927) nineteen consider aviation ap- 
plicants in varying degrees, while thirty- 
one will not consider an applicant who 
either travels by air as a passenger or 
who is identified with the aviation in- 
dustry. It is seen that although many 
of the leading insurance companies do 
safeguard themselves by not taking the 
type of applicant who has flown, does 
fly or intends to fly, many others do ac- 
cept certain aviation applicants upon 
payment of extra premiums. 

Statistics developed in the above men- 
tioned survey, moreover, indicated that 
very few companies have a clause elimi- 
nating liability for normal aeronautical 
activities after the applicant is accepted. 
One question of the survey was as fol- 
lows: “Do the policy contracts issued by 
your company contain a clause covering 
those who travel by air as passengers?” 
The answers to this question established 
the interesting fact that the policy con- 
tracts issued by your company contain 
a clause covering those who travel by 
air as passengers?” The answers to this 
question established the interesting fact 
that the policy contracts of forty-two 
of the fifty companies have no clause 
eliminating liability from normal aero- 
nautical activity; four of the companies 
have a one year elimination rider and 
the four remaining, a two year elimina- 
tion rider. In other words, on total 


, volume of business surveyed, represent- 


ing more than 80% of all outstanding in 
the United States and Canada, forty-two 
of the leading insurance companies are 
covering travel by air if the policy 
holders want to so travel, without re- 
strictions. On business two years old, 
including at least 90% of all outstand- 
ing insurance, the fifty companies sur- 
veyed impose no restrictions for liabil- 
ity for normal aeronautical activities. 
A few months ago the Northwestern 
Mutual Life adopted the following reso- 
lution regarding the acceptance of ap 
plicants contemplating air travel: “The 
company will consider applications from 
persons who make occasional aerial 
pleasure, with the understanding that 


flights as passengers for business or 
pleasure, with the understanding that 
the plane patronized is modern, of 


standard construction and operated by a 
licensed pilot. It will not consider ap- 
plicants who are or who contemplate be- 
coming in any way engaged in the oper- 
ation of an airplane. It will not consider 
persons who fly regularly as passengers.” 
This action is in line with that of a 
number of life insurance companies who 
are now taking applicants that travel 
as passengers from one to six times a 
year in licensed planes, operated by li- 
censed pilots, on regularly established 
passenger routes between definite air- 
ports. 

As mentioned above, certain life com- 
panies write insurance on passengers (as 
well as certain classified fliers), who 
state that they may take occasional 
flights under favorable conditions. Pre- 
vious to June, 1928, an extra premium 
was charged for such pilots and passen- 
gers amounting to from -10 to $40 per 
thousand, to cover the flyine part of 
the hazard. Since then a 40% or 50% 


reduction in this premium has been given 
so that now the above mentioned extra 


premium has been reduced and _ will 
range from $5 to $25 per thousand. 
During the past year many accident 
companies have liberalized their con- 
tracts to cover any losses caused by 
hazards of aviation, while the insured is 
riding as a passenger in a licensed air- 
plane, operated by a licensed pilot, upon 
regular passenger routes between defi- 
nitely established airports. For exam- 
ple, one company recently entered the 
aviation accident field and will write 
pilots, aerial photographers, aerial sur- 


veyors, directors in airway companies 
and aircraft passengers. The rates, of 
course, are according to classification 


and great caution is exercised when con- 
sidering applications because of the 
meager experience yet available for pur- 
poses of rate promulgation. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL RULINGS 





Will Not Accept Applications Less $1,009 
and Premiums of $10 to Be 
Paid in Full 

The Fidelity Mutual Life announce 
two important rulings effecting the is- 
suing of policies, effective April 1. The 
first relates to the minimum amount of 
—— which may be used under any 
plan. 

More than 13% of all the policies ap- 
plied for in 1928 in amounts less than 
one thousand dollars were rejected. This 
in itself indicates the poor quality of 
this business, which for the most part 
is of an industrial type, and should not 
be submitted on an ordinary basis. The 
ruling will be that applications for less 
than one thousand dollars will not be 
considered. 

The second ruling will fix the minimum 
payment at not less than ten dollars, 
whether on account of a premium or of 
a note. The funds out of which collec- 
tion costs must be met are based on the 
per thousand of insurance, irrespective 
of the premium paying method, but the 
cost of collection is on the unit basis, 
irrespective of how much is involved. 
It is therefore obvious that it costs no 
more to collect the annual premium on 
a large contract than the quarterly pre- 
mium on a one thousand dollar contract. 
Collections of amounts less than $10 in- 
volve an excessive cost. 

There are on the books a large num- 
ber of thousand-dollar policies on which 
premiums are payable quarterly in 
amounts of even less than five dollars. 
The company feels that this high ex- 
pense ratio is unjustified. The ruling 
effective will therefore be that no policy 
will be issued providing for the payment 
of premiums on the semi-annual, quar- 
terly or monthly basis when such pre- 
miums amount to less than $10. Nor 
will any payment on account of a note 
under an individual policy be accepted 
for less than $10. 





Cc. L. U. EXAMS JUNE 20-22 





American College of Life Underwriters 
Sets Dates for Tests 
For Degree 

The next examinations for the C. L. 
U. degree by the American College of 
Life Underwriters willbe held June 20 
to 22 at various colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, the loca- 
tions being dependent upon the num- 
ber of applicants. Any man or woman 
twenty-one years of age with a certifi- 
cate of graduation from a four-year high 
school or its equivalent and who has had 
at least three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience, may apply for per- 
mission to take the C. L. U. examina- 
tions. Graduates of universities and col- 
leges may make application to take the 
examinations following their graduation 
but, though successful, will not be 
granted the degree until the completion 
of three years of satisfactory life in- 
surance experiencé. 


Application blanks and further infor- 
mation may be secured from Arthur M. 
Spalding, registrar, 393 Seventh avenue, 
New York. 


— 
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SPEED COUNTS 


Brokers like it and retura 
for more. 


John Mumford, our Brot - 
erage Expediter, gives 
their business his person:'1 
and immediate attention. 


Their profitable experience 
suggests that you also will 
benefit by using him. 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 


Provident tual Life 
33 Liberty St., 4. New York 
Phone: Jo 771 















HONOR A. I. SCHULTE 





Prudential Superintendent in South Or- 
ange Tendered Reception and Din- 
ner; Officials Attend Ceremonies 


Business associates ‘and’ civic leaders 
joined in observing the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of Albert I. Schulte, superin- 
tendent of the South Orange district of 
The Prudential, as a field representative 
this week. A ‘special meeting was held 
previous to the reception which was fol- 
lowed by a dinner at the Suburban Ho- 
tel, East Orange. HAYLE fy 
; Among others who attended the affair 
included the following; George W. Mun- 
sick, vice-president; R./H, Bradley, treas- 
urer; George H. Chace,, assistant secre- 


tary; B. L. Worthington, supervisor; : 


A. Mansfield, manager Division M, 
which South Orange is located; Vitor 
Barber, assistant manager, Division M. 
George H. Becker, president of South 
Orange village, and George Garrabrant, 
vice- president of the Savings & Invest- 
ment Trust Co. 

Also Superintendents M. H. Linnell, 
Paterson No. 1; D.,.Freeston, Irving- 
ton; C. Boni, Hackensack; W. Riker, 
Newark No. + and L. G. "Struble, New- 
ark No. 3. Also Doctors G., E. Valter, 
Charles McArthur and A. E. Tator, med- 
ical examiners. 

Superintendent Schuilte has been a 
Prudential man siney, ‘March 19, 1894, 
when he was employed/as a clerk in the 
Newark No. 1 district, later was made 
an assistant superintendent, serving in 
that capacity in Newark and in Irving- 
ton. His promotion to! thé. superinten- 
dency of South Oranie, i was made .on 
December 7, 1925. : 





WARREN HISTORICAL, SPEAE ER 

Louis A. Warren, director: of! the Lin- 
coln historical research foundaticn.-of 
the Lincoln National Lifé,; recently de- 
livered an address before) the members 
of the Wisconsin Legislature anc the 
Wisconsin Historical So¢iefy at the state 
house in Madison upon t ‘Subject, _ 
Lincoln and LaFollette,,Families.” For 
the past three months he has | 
speaking regularly before: Jun: heon 
clubs, historical societies» business ° 
associ?tions, and at hondnapy «bar 
and dinners. sayet.! 


+ 
548% NEW BUSINESS /lINCR’ ASE 

The Lincoln National Life has -on- 
pleted statistics on the general, « ‘ents 
and managers increase, in; 1928 ;bu ness 
over the preceding Yea, mew ™em- 
ber of the organization, );Phe Ly) C. Dea 
son agency of Hannibal, pln as 4 
record of 548% inérease /ans new paid 


business by new organizationi::' 
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Features Of Insurance 
Viewed As Investment 


HAZARDS THAT THREATEN PLAN 





H. J. Johnson of Pittsburgh Tells Wash- 
ington Underwriters of Accumulation 
Program 





That life insurance fits all of the usual 
requirements of a sound investment and 
functions as such, was the subject of a 
talk by Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual 
general agent at Pittsburgh, before the 
Washington Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion last week. An investment, he said, 
contemplates accumulation and the haz- 
ards that may frustrate this program 
are: Loss of personal earning power; in- 
sufficient accumulation because of short- 
ness of investment period; loss of ac- 
cumulation, during life or after death; 
unemployment, or loss of business or 
profession; loss of health; premature 
death; old age. 

A life insurance investment, said Mr. 
Johnson, is an investment that guaran- 
tees the accumulation of your planned 
total, irrespective of life’s hazards. It’s 
peculiar and distinctive advantage is that 
through a comparatively small, periodic 
outlay you can achieve an investment to- 
tal larger and more surely than by any 
other plan—for your family, for yourself 
if disabled, for your own old age. 

‘No other form of investment, pur- 
chasable by instalment,” said. Mr. John- 
son, “will pay to your family the full 
amount of the investment if death oc- 
curs after only one deposit has been 
made. No other investment, except in 
rarest instances, will relieve you of all 
future instalments on an instalment in- 
vestment, and nevertheless pay the full 
amount either at your death or at the 
maturity of the investment. And no 
other form of investment, or plan of in- 
vestment, with such certainty builds up 
an unlossable fund for maintenance in 
your old age—a fund unexposed to the 
hazards which confront almost every 
other form, Statistics show that the life 
Insurance investment has a persistency 
period very many times longer than that 
of the savings bank deposit.” 


What a Program Accomplishes 
Conciuding, Mr. Johnson said: “Sup- 


pose vou lay out a $50,000 life insurance 
Program, designed for family protection 


in the earlier years, and for old age ac- 
cumu tion in the later. What will you 
accorrnlish? Guarantee of realization, no 
matte’ what happens. Freedom from 
worry caused by the uncertainties of life 
—'life insurance takes the “If” out of 
life.’ ncreases business ability, because 
choic ind decision are needed for the 
assursption of the investment program. 
Guar-: ‘ces old age support: Guarantees 
the conpletion of the investment  not- 
withs -nding the occurrence of disability. 
A lifo nsurance program should accom- 
Plish “our things: Take care of the 
family if you die. Take care of you if 
you ec. Take care of you if you be- 
come <isabled. Establish a reserve fund. 
Instar'':y available in time of need, or if 
an opoortunity for profit is offered. 

Li‘: insurance is an investment that 
does a‘ of these things. It looks toward 
the eri of life, when it gives independ- 
ence and freedom from care, and, in 
addition, it is-a protector and a savior 
of all along the years, from youth to 
middic age, during middle age, and there- 
ol when the protective need has 

sed, 


1, it shelters the investor through- 
out his sunset period.” 


NAMED ‘AFTER W. H. KINGSLEY 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Philadel- 
Phia has designated one of its new ex- 
changes “Kingsley” which’ is one tele- 
Dhone station Vice-President William H: 
Ingsley ofthe Penn Mutual Life will 
Not have’ to memorize. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 


Nylic Friends 
National advertising grows because retail 


q merchants have learned that it is much easier 
to sell goods that are well known to the public.. 
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Nylic Agents do not find it necessary to 

‘ntroduce” their Company, which now has 
Two Million Policyholders insured for nearly 7 
Billion Dollars. 
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Since organization, Nylic has paid to living 
Policyholders and to beneficiaries over 2 
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Bi ~—- Billion 600 Million Dollars. It is now distribut- Z 
s ing over 50 Millions a year in dividends. 3 
g q Through 84 years of investing, New York Life Z 
3 has been of incalculable service to the nation, $ 
3 to business and to individuals. Today its assets C 
S| of over | Billion 400 Million Dollars are largely $ 
| used to finance public works, railroads, public |G 
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utilities, business buildings, homes and farms. 
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Odd Case Involves. 
Policy Loan Payment 

BENEFICIARY IS REIMBURSED 

Insured’s Estate Made to .Refund 


Amount of Loan Deducted From 
Insurance Proceeds 








The New York Appellate. Court has 
reversed the decision of the Surrogate’s 
Court in a case involving some points 
that are of interest to life underwriters 
with reference to policy loans, which is 
reviewed by W. R..C.. Rowan. in -the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion paper, “The Life Underwriter.” 

Under this ruling, the estate. of Ed- 
mund Hayes must pay to ‘the estate of 
his wife (who died after her husband) 
the amount of a loan made to him by 


the insurance company, for the payment 
of which a policy had been -pledged. as 
collateral. The loan remained unpaid at 
the time of the insured’s death, and the 
company paid to his widow the proceeds 
of this policy, less the amount of.-the 
loan. No action was brought against the 
insurance company, which was apparent- 
ly entirely within its rights in deducting 
the amount of the loan, but the admin- 
istrator of the widow’s estate did bring 
suit against the estate of her husband 
for the amount deducted, which claim 
was denied by the lower. court, but was 
subsequently upheld by the higher tribu- 
nal and ordered paid. - 


What the Facts Show 


Some of the facts in the case are 
worth noting. The policy was taken out 
by the husband and made payable to 
his wife, the insured not reserving the 
right to change the beneficiary. In or- 
der to effect the loan the policy was 
assigned to the insurance company, 
which was thereby authorized, upon the 
death of the insured, to take from the 
proceeds any portion of the loan then 
remaining unpaid. Both the husband and 
the wife joined in this assignment, and 
in remitting the amount of the loan,. the 
company made the check payable to both 
of them. 

The Surrogate Court admitted that the 
wife “took a vested interest in the policy 
which could not be defeated except by 
her own act,” but held that when she 
signed the loan agreement and endorsed 
the check bearing her name, “she did 
thereby consent to the substitution of 
the company as beneficiary in her place 
and stead to the extent of its interest 
therein” (the unpaid portion. of loan at 
assured’s death). On the appeal, how- 
ever, the Appellate Court. reversed this 
view and held that the wife was merely 
a surety as to this loan and not a prin- 
cipal, and that the estate of the insured 
must now repay to her estate (she hav- 
ing died) the additional amount of the 
policy proceeds which she would have 
received from the insurance company if 
there had been no loan standing against 
the policy at her husband’s death. 

Some of the insurance companies make 
it a practice, under such circumstances, 
to require that the policy shall be made 
payable to the insured’s estate before 
granting a loan. This could probably 
have been done in the instant case by 
suitable changes in the policy contract, 
since the wife was evidently quite agree- 
able to the transaction, in which event 
these court proceedings would* have been 
avoided. 





CHAMBER OF COM. MEMBER 

T. Pryor Campbell, general agent .at 
Richmond for the National Life of Ver- 
mont, and president of the Richmond 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
been appointed on the new insurance 
committee of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, to serve during the cufrent 
year. Another member of the committee 
is J. T. Lawrence, vice-president of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 
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Woodward’s Newark 
Talk On Opportunity 


EIGHT HOUR DAY FOR AGENTS 








Detroit Life Insurance Man Says Only 
3% of National Income Is Invested 
In Life Insurance Contracts 





The intelligent and industrious life un- 
derwriter should never have suffered nor 
had his path strewn with indifferent and 
cold receptions because of the admission 
into the ranks of casi-offs of other vo- 
cations, Milton L. Woodward, general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
at Detroit, said before the members of 
the Newark Life Underwriters at their 
luncheon-meeting held at the Newark 
Athletic Club. ; 

In talking further upon the subject he 
said in part: 

“The curtain is.soon to fall when any- 
one, at any time, who has no record for 
constructive seryice nor other essential 
qualifications can wait only for a license 
before going out to represent what we 
have termed for a long time the greatest 
thing in the world. Tomorrow the man 
will not only seek the job, he will fight 
for it. He will bring not only a clean 
record as a sufficient test for his fitness 
but will show that he so clearly visual- 
izes the immense possibilities life insur- 
ance offers to all who coordinate the 
God-given powers of knowledge, indus- 
try, earnestness and proper planning, 
that guarantees, advances, special fees, 
etc., will neither be expected nor asked 
for. His determined will and pre-ob- 
tained knowledge will recognize no ob- 
stacles. The loafer and floater will find 
that not even standing room will be left 
for him in the future. 

“This present age we are in will exact 
of us all we have. It is going to be a 
case of survival of the fittest. The un- 
derwriter who knows and shows what 
he knows will be called upon if he fails 
to call on time. If the barber, paper 
boy and alley huckster have their follow- 
ing, why don’t more come to us? Not 


how much we sell a man but how well . 


we sell a man should be our slogan. 
Permanent and continued success, not 
just temporary achievement should 
charge our future struggles. 

Estates Chiefly From Life Insurance 

“It. is said that three-quarters of the 
estates that are left in America, except 
the tremendously large estates, consist 
chiefly of the proceeds from life insur- 
ance. It is also said that only 3% of 
the national income of this country is 
invested in life insurance contracts that 
provide these estates. If it is actually 
true that approximately 3% of the in- 
come is spent annually for what men 
leave behind, what more challenge and 
incentive should a real salesman need 
to come into our business? Regardless 
of how large a demand one can create 
for our goods, the supply is never lack- 
ing. 

“Only recently it was broadcasted 
around the country that, of the 250,000 
life insurance men and women, the aver- 
age devoted no more than one hour a day 
in contributing his share toward under- 
writing the man power of America. If 
this is true, it is little wonder that but a 
small percentage of the national income 
is spent annually in purchasing the bulk 
of estates that are left behind. 

“Success in life insurance or any other 
business is nothing more than ambition 
hitched to a plan, but until manv of the 
underwriters of this country realize that 
there is no short cut to success in this 
business, business will go on as usual. 
We are too complacent. Manv of us 
are very secure in our jobs, feeling that 
the staggering totals put on the books 
each year should cause comment, but if 
we are selling the greatest thine in the 
world, and at this writing only 3% of the 
national income is used in buying it, 
there is yet much room for improve- 
ment. 


“These figures will be changed when 
men of proven ability, with splendid past 
records for achievement, prosecute the 
sale of life insurance with the same en- 
thusiasm and proper planning they were 
forced to give to their former calling, 
where returns were trifling as compared 
to the returns of a good life insurance 
man who is willing to put in a full day’s 
work and do it every day. Applications 
will be signed regularly by the intelli- 
gent use of workable plans. The most 
successful men today are mapping out a 
course for the year, subdividing that into 
months, then into weeks, and finally into 
days. 

“You cannot be out of the life insur- 
ance busines on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and be very effective in 
your business on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. The in-and-outer in _ this 
business. is not getting the business 
that a man who is at it wholeheartedly 
every day gets. Clever tricks and de- 
vices instead of giving helpful counsel 
and disinterested service have spurred 
many on. The dollar mark is all that 
lures them. They are too near-sighted 
to capitalize what the future will guar- 
antee to them if their daily practices and 
recommendations are of such a high 
character as to be an open book to any- 
one. Many of them deal with their cus- 
tomers and associates as if they never 
expect to meet them again.” 


WEDS PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER 

E. E. Judkins, agent of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, Madison, Wis., and Miss 
Dorothea Gillin, daughter of Professor 
and Mrs. J. L. Gillin of the University 
of Wisconsin, was married March 2. Mrs. 
Judkins was graduated last May from the 
Milwaukee County Training Home for 
Nurses. Mr. Judkins is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. They will re- 
side in Madison. 





B. H. CURRY MADE MANAGER 





Heads Aetna Life’s Montreal Agency; 
Has Been in Insurance Field - 
Since 1905 
Ernest J. Christmas, chief agent for 
Canada for the Aetna Life, announces 
this week the appointment of Bruce H. 
Curry as manager of the company’s 
Montreal agency. Mr. Curry, born in 
Cobourg, Ontario, was educated at To- 
ronto High School and Jarvis Collegiate 
Institute. He entered the field of in- 
surance in 1905, with the Norwich Union 
Fire. From 1909 to 1921 he was con- 
nected with C. H. Anderton & Co. at 
Winnipeg. He joined the Winnipeg 
agency of the Aetna Life in 1921, and for 
the two years following figured promi- 
nently as a producer. In 1923 he be- 
came associated with the Imperial Life, 
Montreal agency. He was appointed dis- 
trict manager at Montreal, in 1924, for 

the London Life. 

Mr. Curry served with the Canadian 
forces from 1916 to the close of the war, 
rising to the rank of major and officer 
commanding No. 103 Canadian Forestry 
Corps. During his two vears at the 
Aetna’s Winnipeg agency he gave con- 
sistent evidence of sound and produc- 
tive salesmanship. He brings to his new 
office an insurance experience of un- 
usual value. He is well known in Cana- 
dian insurance circles. — 





GEHHARD TENDERED DINNER 


F. B. Gehhard, who was actuary of the 
department of banking and insurance of 
New Jersey and who has resigned to 
become associated with The Prudential 
at the home office, was tendered a fare- 
well dinner last week in Trenton by his 
associates. He was presented with a 
traveling bag. 





L. T. Terrell, field supervisor of the 
Maryland Life, Greensboro, N. C., has 
resigned. 





in this matter’’. 











An Underwriter 


Wrote Us 


“There is no question but that I 
would not have received this business had 
it not been for your work, and I wish to 
thank you very much for your cooperation 


We invite underwriters to get in touch 
with us, with the idea of cooperating in 
the development of life insurance and 
life insurance trust business. 


United States 
Mortgage & Trust 
Company 


Capital and Su-plus $10,000,000 
55 Cedar Street, New York 

















P. R. GARRISON LUNCHEON 
Given to New Manager by Agent 
Office Staff of The Predential, 1 
Transportation Bldg. Agency 


apit 
E 


Agents and members of the office stafMHEADE 
of the agency of The Prudential in th Co 
Transportation building gave a lunchem Risso 


on Saturday at the Hardware Club j 
P. R. Garrison, the new manager of th 































agency. Clintc 

G. W. Boyling, assistant manager, pre. wd = 
sided. Before starting the luncheon, thy bce ca 
late manager, C. A. Foehl, now deceased fmhe Caj 


will op 
nsuran 
ompan 


was affectionately remembered and ; 
bouquet was presented to Mrs. Garrison 
by Miss Olly. After the luncheon JE 
O'Neill, assistant manager, spoke con. 
cerning organized effort for success anf 
gave his congratulations. He was {ok 
lowed by Dr. Royle of the medical de 
partment; Cashier Blatz, and by Messts 
Hepburn, Shultz and McNulty, member 
of the agency. Mr. Hepburn on behalf 
of the agency presented Mr. Garrison 
with a desk set as a token of the good 
will felt by, all. 

Mr. Garrison replied, expressing his 
thanks for the present and for the good 
will expressed by all. 





J. B. REYNOLDS IN SOUTH SEA$ 

J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kat. 
sas City Life, is on a cruise among the 
South Sea Islands. He will return to 
Kansas City just in time to celebrate his 
birthday on March 22. During his ab 
sence the field force has been conduct 
ing a drive. for applications to be prt 
sented to him on his birthday. He ha 
now been president of ‘the company for 
twenty-five years. 


PREBLE TUCKER LECTURES 

The spring lectures by Preble Tucker, 
Statistician of the C. B. Knight agency, 
are open to brokers and agents who hatt 
been giving their surplus business to the 
company as well as the full-time men of 
the agency. Each course consists of eight 
lectures. 


PROMOTION OF J. H. SCOTT, JR. 
John H. Scott, Jr., son of the Brook- 
lvn general agent of the Home Life, who 
has been making a fine production record 
since he entered the business last sum- 
mer, was recently promoted in his fath- 
er’s agency to the post of supervisor. 
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New Insurance Uses 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vestment trust can be advantageously 
linked with life insurance. In the first 
method, the insurer buys a block of in- 
vestment shares and creates a voluntary 
trust, stipulating that the trustee shall 
apply dividends to the payment of life 
insurance premiums. In the second 
method, the insured, after taking out 4 
policy, borrows upon the value of that 
insurance, buys investment shares with 
the proceeds. and will his investtnent 
to the benefificiaries. If the cost of liv 
ing should rise thereafter, the increase 
in value of his investment should offset 
the loss in purchasing power which his 
beneficiaries would sustain on the pro 
ceeds of the insurance. 

“Life insurance trusts now accotmt for 
a capital sum approximately eaval_ {0 
that of investment trusts, about $!.5M- ¢, 
000,000. The man who creates a life i Be J 


surance trust today, in the amount of Bi Lync 
$100.000, leaving the interest of anprox- Bis be 
imatelv $5,000 to his heirs, has created date 


no safeguard against a possible (°'" IBM ticke 


decline in the purchasing power of tht IMM plan 
income through increases in the cost 0 He ¢ 
livine or in the standard of living tial 
“The prescription for possible avers Virg 
effects of changes in the cost of liv’ IMM col 
is investments in high grade diversifie 
common stocks. This can be accom \ 
plished by combining a life insurance TI 
trust with an investment trust specializ J Phil 
ing in common stocks.” sixty 
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apital Liquidation Co. 
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‘ia, “f ~=Formed By Davidson 
icy aebsitees 
fice stat(IHEADED BY H. E. ADRIANCE, JR. 
Tin th ew Company Will Put Its Facilities and 
uncheof Personnel at Service of Agents in 
Club to Business Problems 
T of th . 
Clinton Davidson, president of the Es- 
ate Planning Corporation of New York, 
SCT, Pr-Hho specializes in big business insur- 
on, thellMnce cases, has formed a_new company, 
leceased mmhe Capital Liquidation Co., Inc., which 
and ;qgill operate exclusively in the business 
Ca " surance field. The president of this 
arrisonompany will be H. E. Adriance, Jr., who 
on J. £ 
ke con: 
cess and 
was fol. 
lical de. 
Messts 


nember 
n behalf 


Farrison 


H. E. ADRIANCE, JR. 


will act in a consulting and advisory ca- 
pacity to both principals and under- 
writers. 

Mr. Adriance has been in life insur- 
ance work for about five years starting 


T, JR. Miwith the Massachusetts. Mutual Life as 
Brook- Man agent. About two years ago he start- 
fe, who Med to do an independent business spe- 
record [Mcializing in financial problems of stock- 
st sum M@holders of close corporations and mem- 
is fath Mbers of partnerships. In this field he 














has been exceedingly successful part of 
which is due, Mr. Adriance says, to his 
J Previous experience in finance, research 
SCS Biwork ix marketing and general business 
| and a broad business training. _ 
ecously Mr. Davidson explained that it was 
he fittt this unusual equipment which Mr. Adri- 
of ine Mace has had plus his experience as an 
luntarr underwriter in meeting the problems of 
e shill the individuals in corporations and part- 
of life nerships with reference to life insurance 
second ch qualifies him as a consultant. 
tat (a) FISKE MEMORIAL MEETINGS 
s_ with — all parts of the country on March 
sttnent Memorial services in honor of the 
‘of Iie a Haley Fiske were held in 
scree Mc Opoutan Life offices. Each meeting 
1 offset i with a prayer and concluded with 
ich Ws Pe reading of the tribute paid by Vice- 
ie. fie resident Ecker to President Fiske at 
the Mmeinorial services in the Home Office 
rnt for ‘iuditorium on the afternoon following 
wal to the funeral. 
*!.5- Bi) CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 
life in- iy 
ott Let Caivin Moss, general agent at 
p prox: oes for the Union Central Life, 
ated 4 eing mentioned as a possible candi- 
"ae ‘ate for governor of Virginia on the 
st te ticket which anti-Smith democrats are 
tof Mens to put in the field this year. 
’ . .€ took an active part in the presiden- 
, Ayerse vA campaign last fall which resulted in 
ving —* going over into the republican 
C sified ie 
accom WANAMAKER’S INSURANCE 
stirance The “ill ‘ 
scialit- Phi will of Rodman Wanamaker, 
wiladelphia, filed this week. showed 





Sixty policies issued by forty-four com- 
Panies. Insurance was about $6,000,000. 








GEORGE B. SCOTT RESIGNS 





After Forty-six Years with Metropolitan 
Life Third Vice-President Retires; 
Rose From Clerk 
After forty-six years’ service with the 
Metropolitan Life George B. Scott, third 
vice-president, has resigned. Mr. Scott 
resides in White Plains, N. Y., but plans 
moving to San Francisco, where he will 

make his home. 

One of the oldest officers of the Met- 
ropolitan in point of service, Mr. Scott 
joined the company’s staff in 1883, as a 
clerk in the Industrial Department. After 
various promotions he was appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies in 1900, serving 
in that capacity until 1910 when he be- 
came an assistant secretary, and was ap- 
pointed manager of the Pacific Coast 
head office in San Francisco. In 1916 he 
was appointed fourth vice-president. In 
1919 he was promoted to third vice- 
president, returning in 1920 to New York 
to assume charge of the company’s Con- 
servation Division, a post which he held 
at the time of his retirement. 





MITCHELL MAY, JR., MARRIED 

Mitchell May, Jr., New York life un- 
derwriter, has returned to the city from 
his honeymoon. -In January he mar- 
ried Miss Dorothea Levin of New York. 


AD CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 





Eleven New .Applications Made During 
the Past Month; Organization 
Growing Very Rapidly 
That the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference is growing and prospering is in- 
dicated by the large number of new 
members who have recently made appli- 
cation for membership. The following 
are a few of the very recent applicants: 
Class A, Voting—Frank S. Groves, Jr., 
director of publicity, Central Surety & 
Insurance Corp.; Price R. Cross, agency 
secretary, Occidental Life; D. A. With- 
ers, vice-president and managing direc- 
tor, Guarantee & Accident; I. E. DeJer- 
nett, director of publicity, Employers’ 
Casualty; C. A. Richardson, manager, N. 
B. & M.; T. F. Conrod, vice-president, 
Saskatchewan Life; M. McNeise, 

secretary, Capital Life of Canada. 

Class B, Non-Voting—Hal Thurber, 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., Dallas; Shir- 
ley Moisant, Association News; Quen- 
tin R. Millar, Weekly Underwriter, and 
John C. Leissler, insurance editor, Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. 


F. D. RICH IN INSURANCE 
Frederick D. Rich, prominent New 
York City advertising man, has joined 
the selling force of the Equitable Society. 





APPEAR AT HARRISBURG 





Dechert and Donaldson Oppose Some 
Features in Sweeping Measure Be- 
fore Pennsylvania Senate 

Robert Dechert, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, and Thomas B. Donald- 
son, former insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, appeared at a hearing in 
Harrisburg on Senate Bill 435. They ar- 


gued against some of the features of the 
bill, including these: 

Section which would make accident 
policies non-cancellable after second 
year’s premium had been paid. 

Section which prevented companies 
from reinsuring in companies not li- 
censed. Me, 

Section which would force companies 
incorporated or organized under Penn- 
sylvania laws to keep home office in 
state and to hold all records and assets 
in Pennsylvania. 

The bill has been revamped consider- 
ably. 





ANOTHER FISKE TRIBUTE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany a tribute to Haley Fiske, late 
president of the Metropolitan, was paid. 








Now 


undertaking. 








Every possible help will be given them 
to aid in the accomplishment of the 


Effective, result-getting sales training 
and assistance through a thoroughly 
organized Branch Office system; new, 
fresh, attractively printed sales literature 
with illustrations that grip the attention 
and tell the story quickly; promt, efh- 
cient underwriting service from the 


$1,200,000,000 


insurance in force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


For Another 
Big Year of Progress 


ITH a gain of 66% in paid for business in 1928 over the 
previous year, the Missouri State Life Agency force has 
pledged itself to another great year of progress. 


Home Office centrally located in St. 
St. Louis, “The City Surrounded by the 
United States.’ 
celled, and a multiple line of policies to 
meet every life insurance need. 


HOME OFFICE: 


Claim service unex- 








It is this helpful, aggressive spirit that 
has won for the Missouri State Life the 
distinctive title, 


The Progressive Company. 


St. Louis 
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THE .GLITTER OF PRODUCTION 

In the midst of the present scramble 
for production man power on the part 
of both seasoned and new companies in 
the casualty field, W. L: Mooney, vice- 
president, Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies, in a recent talk to the younger 
men of the business made the timely re- 
mark that he thought it a mistake for 
one to assume that the production field 
was the field to get into just because it 
held forth the prospect of a big income. 

Mr. Mooney reasons logically that 
there are just as good opportunities in 
other branches of the business; that we 
cannot all be salesmen inasmuch as 
some. men are better suited to under- 
writing, claim investigating, or account- 
ing and statistical work. His advice is 
to consider carefully one’s qualifications 
for the job he is now in or the job he 
would like to have. And then if there 
is still a predominating desire to go into 
production, he says there is no better 
way to start than occasionally to write a 
policy and to keep at it until a little 
business is built up that will make a 
good nest egg. re 

That will prove if he has “production 
talent. 

The conclusion to be drawn from Mr. 
Mooney’s advice is that unless a new 
agent has a substantial knowledge of the 
business, coupled with real selling in- 
stinct, he often will find to his regret 
that the glitter of big profits “on the 
firing line” turn out to be nothing but 
glitter. : 

People should stick to their metier, 
develop what they can do best in in- 
surance as well as in any other line of 
activity. There are too many mediocre 
producers now; too many trying to do 
feebly; when their energies would be 
more: profitable if diverted to the proper 
channels. While it is true that there 1s 
lots of “big money” to be made in the 
production end there are heartbreaks as 
well and the man who follows his natural 
inclinations, developing them to the best 
of his ability, conscientiously and wisely, 
will find a satisfactory reward. 





NEW DEMANDS ON LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Lifé insurance, often represented as an 
old science that goes on with mathemati- 
cal regularity regardless of changing 
conditions, is, at the same time, quickly 
responsive to the needs arising from new 
situations. Its fundamentals are mathe- 


matical, scientific, but in application it is 
flexible and sensitive. The great changes 
in industry, in social progress, in eco- 
nomic structure during the past decade 
or two have called for great demands 
upon life insurance ingenuity, but the 
life insurance leadership response has 
proved cqual to the demands. 

So important have been the develop- 
ments of the past few years that the 
publishers of the book “Life Insurance” 
by Joseph B. Maclean, published scarce- 
ly five years ago, have found it neces- 
sary to bring out a revised edition this 
Spring. In former years such a care- 
fully prepared work as this would be 
adequate for many years without revi- 
sion. It is interesting to note the par- 
ticular phases of life insurance in which 
such changes have occurred within that 
time that a restatement of them is neces- 
Sary. 

The author explains that “important 
changes in company practice in regard 
to disability benefits and group insur- 
ance and the extensive developments of 
these branches of life insurance, as well 
as other changes, have rendered neces- 
sary a new edition of this book.” It 
also seemed necessary to make a re- 
statement of “the investment aspects of 
life insurance regarding which there is 
considerable misunderstanding.” 


Indeed, the book scarcely comes from 
the presses before the news breaks that 
a wholly new method of meeting the dis- 
ability problem has been worked out by 
one company which may have revolu- 
tionary consequences. This is the issu- 
ance of separate supplementary dis- 
ability policies at such rates that they 
may be written on a participating basis 
for the purpose of meeting the difficult 
problem of cost both as to the insured 
and the company. This new plan is so 
arresting in its potentialities that it 
might be instrumental in deferring rec- 
ommendations on standardization of dis- 
ability provisions to be made by the spe- 
cial committee of actuaries which has 
been studying this problem for a year. 

Group life insurance has been develop- 
ing so fast recently that if this prog- 
ress continues no book can hope to keep 
abreast of the subject for long. Life 
insurance investment is now a subject 
of debate, with insistent demands on the 
part of some of the company financial 
divisions for a more liberal discretion- 
ary authority. 


In this new edition Mr. Maclean dis- 
cusses quite fully this live topic of in- 
vestment features of life insurance from 
the point of view of the insured. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 
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CHARLES W. HIGLEY 
Photo by Blank & Stoller 


Charles W. Higley, president of the 
Hanover Fire, and Hillsman Taylor, pres- 
ident of the Missouri State Life, were 
seated on deck chairs on a steamer re- 
turning to San Francisco from Honolulu. 
After each had given the other the once 
over for an hour or so one took the ini- 
tiative with a snack of conversation. 
Then both discovered they were in the 
insurance business, and the boredom of 
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the trip, if any, quickly disappeared. All 
thoughts of Waikiki Beach, with its surf 
riding; that big volcano that takes so 
long to see but is worth the trip; and 
the gradual disappearance of the Hawai- 
ian natives quickly were dropped as the 
insurance men took up the question of 
which way the insurance business is veer- 
ing. They. were still presenting angles 
when the ship docked. 








H. T. Blackwell, of St. Charles, IIl., 
who began representing the Home of 
New York in 1872, and is still taking an 
active interest in things although nine- 
ty-four years old, has held many posi- 
tions of importance in his community, in- 
cluding those of township supervisor, 
mayor, ‘and postmaster. He has been 
chairman of the Kane County Board of 
Supervisors, circuit clerk, chairman of the 
republican committee of his congression- 
al district. His son, H. T. Rockwell, con- 
ducts the agency. 


* * * 


Miss Emma C. Maycrink, examiner of 
casualty companies in the New York in- 
surance department, has been away from 
the office for the past month slowly con- 
valescing from a fall on the ice which 
resulted in the breaking of a bone in 
one leg. 

ee 


Stuart D. Warner, general agent, New 
England Mutual Life in New York, re- 
turned last week from a vacation trip 
to California in time to attend the Life 
Underwriters’ Sales Congress. 


* * x 


Edward D. Field, second vice-president 
of the National Life of Vermont, visited 
Atlanta this week. He left from New 
York where he attended the banquet of 
the Life Underwriters’ Convention. 

* * * 


Frank T. Priest of Wichita, Kan., “the 
air-minded city,” and one of the pioneer 
aviation insurance agents in the West, 
was in New York this week calling on 
aviation underwriters. He had been at 
the mid-winter meeting of- the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Bir- 
mingham. 

en 


John H. Scott, general agent, Home 
Life in Brooklyn, recently returned from 


a vacation trip to Havana. 
* * * 


Franklin B. Mead, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life, has returned 
from Bermuda. 





M. O. Garner, general courisel of the 
National Surety, who recently returned 
from South Dakota, had the pleasure 
while there of spending an evening in 
the home of Governor William J. Bulow. 
He says that of all the public men with 
whom he has come into contact he has 
never met a wittier or more entertain- 
ing man than Governor Bulow. “He is 
as clever a comment man as Will Rogers 
is,’ said Mr. Garner, “and everybody 
holds him in the highest respect.” An- 
other man who considerably and _ very 
favorably impressed Mr. Garner was In- 
surance Commissioner Lewis, of South 
Dakota. Mr. Garner said to The East: 
ern Underwriter: “South Dakota has a 
remarkable collection of public officials 
and I was very much struck with their 
common sense as well as their good hu- 
mor.” 

a 

Paul Irvin Young of the insurance 
firm of Young & Allers, Inc., of East 
Orange, is enjoying a ten day trip to St 
Simon Island, Brunswick, Georgia, wher? 
he is the guest of C. F. Redden. 

* ok * 

T. B. Macaulay, president of the Su 
Life of Canada, has given another £8,000 
to the hospital at Stornoway, ‘ewes 
Island, Hebrides Islands, making / 40,00) 
in all. 

* * * 

Carl A. Henry, Pacific Coast m:naget 
of the Sun Insurance Office, ws It 
cently married in New York to Mr: May 
Josephine Landis, former wife of E ‘ward 


C. Landis, a San Francisco ins: ranct 
man. 

* * & 
Peter M. Fraser, general agent { the 
Connecticut Mutual, New York Ci’ -, has 
returned from Cuba. 

* * * 

John Elder has been appointed | upet 


intendent of accident lines at the home 
office of the Scottish Insurance Cc “por 
tion. 

* * * 


Louis F. Paret, general New erst 
agent for the Provident Mutus, W 
visit Bermuda. 
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of New York failed. 
shock to everybody in New York that 
a trust company should close its doors. 
Now it is announced that every depositor 
will get back his deposits and there are 
25,000 of them. This is because more 
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“Mr. Ralph Jonas On The ’Phone” 


Some weeks ago the City Trust Co.. 
It was a great 


than a score of banks, loan companies 
and individuals have organized the Mu- 
tual Trust Co., with capital, resources 


and surplus of $5,000,000, a state insti- 


tution formed to reimburse the deposi- 
tors of the defunct trust company. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt and other state officials 
assisted in rushing through the organi- 
zation details in the state banking de- 
partment. 

What will interest insurance men in 
the new bank is that the board of di- 
rectors includes a number of men who 
are either in the insurance business or 
have some connection with it. They in- 
clude Sumner Ballard, president, Inter- 
national Insurance Co.; Wilfred Kurth, 
vice-president, Home Fire; Ralph Jonas, 
a large stockholder in the National Lib- 
erty and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Goldman-Sachs Trading 
Corp.; James A. Beha, chairman of the 
Germanic Fire; Arthur S. Somers, vice- 
president Brooklyn National Life; H. 
Edmund Machold, director Agricultural 
Fire; C. Stanley Mitchell, interested in 


the Consolidated Indemnity; and Walter 
L. Schnaring, now vice-president of the 
Centr>l Union Trust and one time an 
important figure in the old Casualty Co. 
of America. 

I lcarn that the way the insurance 
men jcined this new banking proposition 
was ‘hat their friend, Ralph Jonas, 
calle’ them up on the ’phone and asked 
them ‘f they wanted to join the venture. 
They said they did. Thus are important 
deals which have the public welfare in 
mind, put over in New York City. 

In -iew of the circumstances could any 
bank iave-a finer and more appropriate 
Name than this—The Mutual Trust Co., 

That S. R. Kennedy Talk 

Sone people on William street are 
Tapping Sidney R. Kennedy, president 
of the Buffalo Fire, because at a big 
Insursnce dinner attended by the new 
Super atendent, Albert Conway, Kennedy 
handet out advice as to how he thought 
the Iusurance Department should be run. 
Conw-y didn’t take kindly to the advice 
and told why bluntly. The critics felt 
that the occasion should have largely 


taken the form of an ovation and ex- 
Ceptionally friendly greeting to Mr. 
mway, 

However, those who know Mr. Ken- 
hedy intimately were not surprised by 
his talk. Cynical, extra frank, anti-blah, 
he spills what he has in his mind with- 
out paying much attention to tact. That’s 
the man and you can’t make a turtle out 
of a lion or a banana tree out of a rub- 


ber plant. If President Winter of the 
surance Society of New York wanted 
a different type of speaker he shouldn’t 
ave asked Mr. Kennedy to perform. 

I understand that Mr. Kennedy was 




















picked for speaker at the dinner the other 
night because when president of the In- 
surance Society of New York a few years 
ago he did a mighty fine job in introduc- 
ing Superintendent Beha. Evidently, a 
repeat was expected. But Mr. Kennedy 
sprang a surprise on the crowd. Mr. 
Kennedy’s talk and the Superintendent’s 
reply indicate again what has been learned 
by others who have gone up against Mr. 
Conway. He is not a man you can kid. 
He doesn’t josh others, and doesn’t expect 
to be joshed himself. 
* * * 


Frederick Richardson, Editor 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, Phila- 
delphia, is receiving congratulations on 
a special seventy-two page number of 
“The General’s Review,” agency publi- 
cation in this country of the General. It 
gives a graphic, stirring, human interest 
world-wide survey of the activities of 
that company and is remarkably well il- 
lustrated and gotten up with an attractive 
art cover. To those who have asked me 
if this issue was gotten up in this coun- 
try or was prepared abroad, I can say 
that the editor was Mr. Richardson and 
the production was entirely arranged 
from his office; that he gathered the 
material mainly by correspondence; and 
that some of the best photographs, such 
as the one of the Zulu rickshaw man 
which takes a page, and was made out- 
side of the offices of the General Acci- 
dent in Durban, South Africa, was the 
result of a suggestion made by Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 

The United States manager of the 
General Accident is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial Art. 
The cover design of this issue was made 
by a former student of that museum. 
The make-up was the work of Mr. Hoff- 
man of the General’s office in Philadel- 


phia. 
ae ae 


Knowing Chinese 

The Gates bill introduced a few days 
ago at Albany which would compel all 
laundries to carry workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, has started the insur- 
ance wags of the New York capital busy 
thinking up oddities. Says one agent: 

“The hiring of solicitors who can 
speak Chinese is one angle to the situa- 
tion. Another possibility might be the 
necessity of printing the policy in Chi- 
nese so that the agent would not have 
to do so much talking and explaining in 
selling the ‘contract. 

“Workmen’s compensation upstate is 
placed for the most part through agents 
while in the cities it is largely handled 
by brokers. As all brokers are obliged 
to take a written examination, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, should the insur- 
ance: department require a broker who 
desires to sell workmen’s compensation 
insurance to Chinese laundries to qualify 
in Chinese? 

“Inquiry at the broker’s bureau in the 
office of the superintendent of insurance 
brought forth the opinion that a broker 


engaged in soliciting this class of busi- 
ness should certainly know the language, 
but said the gentleman interviewed: ‘If 
the department were to attempt to hold 
examinations in the Chinese language to 
determine the qualifications of brokers, 
we would have to have a greatly en- 
larged force and there is no appropria- 
tion for that.’ 


“The idea generally is, however, that 
if the policy is printed in the Chinese 
language that this will greatly obviate 
the difficulty in making the laundry pro- 
prietor understand its provisions. 

“Of course, the state fund will be at 
an advantage. Their appointments of so- 
licitors are made from civil service lists 
and non-residents and non-citizens, can 
be admitted to the examinations. The 
states will be able to employ Chinese 
solicitors for the business, provided they 
pass the examination of the civil serv- 
ice commission, but here again the civil 
service commission will be handicapped 
both in preparing the questions and as- 
certaining how the lists should be estab- 
lished.” 


* * * 


Herrick’s Reminiscences 


Harold Herrick, a director of the Ni- 
agara Fire and former president, and 
who has seen fire insurance develop- 
ments for nearly sixty years, told the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange at 
its thirtieth anniversary how fire insur- 
ance business was conducted when he 
got his first job on the street. At that 
time fire-proof construction, sprinklers, 
schedule rating, telephones, etc., were 
unknown. It took an hour to travel 
from lower Broadway to Forty-second 
street in a street car. (It would take 
just about as long now.) 


At that time there were 125 local com- 
panies operating in New York City, most 
of them small. Some of them survived 
through being merged in corporations, 
while others, such as the Amity, Astor, 
Lenox, Adriatic, Irving and Broadway, 
had names not now borne by any corn- 
pany. From Fulton to Wall streets and 
for two blocks on Wall street there 
seemed to be nothing but companies. 
Most of them had a basement and you 
could reach the first floor by walking up 
a few stairs. 

Organizers of companies in those days 
had a capital goal of $150,000. A pro- 
moter would go to a few friends, raise 
the money and the company would start. 
Sometimes a man had a building, the 
basement and first floor of which he 
could not lease, so he would form an 
insurance company to provide a tenant. 
Most of the companies did not write 
more than $5,000 a month in premiums. 
How they paid dividends was a mystery. 
The basic rate on dwellings was 25c, 5c 
being added on each side for communi- 
cation. 

When a broker would walk into an 
office and present a risk for $10,000 the 
counterman would first size up the brok- 
er, then see if there was anything on 
the map, and then talk the situation over 
with the president of the company. He 
would come back generally with an au- 
thorization for $5,000. The broker would 
next go across the hall or across the 
street and get the other $5,000. 

Mr. Herrick told how he got into the 
business. He was a junior clerk in a 
leather store. In addition to keeping the 
books, copying letters,. carrying mail to 
the post office, he helped the porters 
clean up. “The principal difference be- 
tween the porters and myself,” he said, 
“was that they got $16 a week and I 
got $6.” Continuing he said: 

“T heard that the People’s of Worces- 
ter wanted more clerks. All the officers 
were busy because of the Boston Fire. 
The People’s were represented by 
Frame, Hare & Lockwood, one of the 
biggest agency firms. I saw Mr. Frame 
and was told to come back the next 
morning and start work.” 

Mr. Herrick was amazed to find that 
his first job was to stand at the counter 
and take risks. He did the best he 
could and his salary was $750 a year. 





British Reinsurance Companies 

Of the reinsurance companies estab- 
lished in Great Britain since 1900 nine 
of them are in liquidation, and only ten 
are operating now. The complete list 
follows: 

1901—Pall Mall (associated with Fine 
Art and General). 

1903—Consolidated (liquidation 1926). 

1905—Alpha (associated with Fine Art 
and General). 

1906—Aldwych (associated with Fine 
Art and General). 

1907—Mercantile and General. 

1908—British and European. 

City Equitable (liquidation 1922). 

City of London (liquidation 1922). 

Reinsurance and Guarantee (liqui- 
dation 1919). 

Southern. 

1909—City Fire (transferred to Tariff 
Reinsurances). 

Anglo Scottish General Commercial. 
1911—European General (transacts 
American business only). 
Metropolitan (to Mutual Property 
Insurance Co. 1917). 
British (liquidation 1921). 
1912—Inclusive (subsidiary of Vulcan 
Boiler). 

1914—Home and Foreign (subsidiary 
West of Scotland). 

1916—Essex Union (liquidation 1922). 

1917—British Insurance Alliance (asso- 
ciated with Motor Union). 

1919 :— 

Associated Reinsurers. 

First National (liquidation 1923). 

General Reinsurance (liquidation 1923). 

London Associated. 

London and Edinburgh (now a direct 
office). 

Olympic (transferred Tariff Reinsur- 
ances 1925). 

Reinsurance Corporation. 

Tariff Reinsurances. 

Treaty Reinsurances. 

Victory. . 

Western Alliance (liquidation 1924). 

1921—City Equitable Associated (liqui- 

dation 1922). 

1923—St. Christopher (subsidiary Brit- 
ish Oak). 

The Mercantile & General has the 
biggest premium income. The European 
General is second. The Reinsurance Cor- 
poration is third. 

er a 
Germany’s Sickness Funds 

At a meeting of the representatives of 
the German “Sickness funds” it was re- 
ported that the rationalization of social 
insurance helped a great deal in cutting 
down the administration expenses and 
everything possible should be done to 
eliminate unnecessary offices or office- 
holders. 

The “Union of Medical Societies” and 
the “Association of Physicians” in Ger- 
many have published a memoir on “The 
Extension of Governmental Sickness In- 
surance and Its Consequences.” This 
publication is aimed at the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the “Sickness 
funds” in Breslau, which read as follows: 

(1) Cancellation of all exemptions 

from compulsory insurance. 

(2) Obligatory (social( insurance for 
all persons with an annual income 
up to 6,000 marks. 

No exemption for annuitants. 
Extension of obligatory insurance 
to the exempted survivors of in- 
sured and to those survivors who 
are self-supporting but have not 
yet reached the age when social in- 
surance becomes compulsory. 
Insurance of all those who move 
to a different place in their new 
domicile. 

The reasons for the extension of so- 
cial insurance to these groups of higher 
income classes and to all other groups 
exempted until now, are of financial and 
political nature. This group, although 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


smaller in number, would contribute 
much more than the lower graded 
groups. 

te 


Complete Refinancing 
The refinancing of the Chicago Fire 
& Marine and the Prudential Fire, run- 
ning mate, has been completed by bank- 
ers. 
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Rossia To Increase 
Capital To $3,000,000 


PLAN STOCK DIVIDEND OF 20% 





Sale of New Shares of $10 Par Value 
Will Also Add $1,200,000 To 
Company’s Surplus 





A stock dividend of 20%, reduction in 
par value from $25 to $10 and a further 
increase in capital to make the ultimate 
capital $3,000,000 will be considered by 
stockholders of the Rossia at a spe- 
cial meeting in Hartford on April 22. 

The stock dividend will increase the 
capital from $2,000,000 to $2,400,000. The 
next stop will be the distribution of three 
new $10 shares for each old $25 share. 
Stockholders of record May 4 will par- 
ticipate. The increase in capital to $3,- 
000,000 will be to stockhoiders of record 
May 15, and shares of new $10 par will 
be issued at $30. Subscriptions are to be 
payable June 15 and stock to be issued 
July 2. This will create a $1,200,000 sur- 
plus, thus restoring the $400,000 used in 
the stock dividend and adding $800,000 
and bringing the surplus up to over 


$6,200,000 





SYLVANIA FIRE FIGURES 


The Sylvania of Philadelphia, which is 
operated under the management of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., reports earnings 
and gain to stockholders for the year 
1928 of $370,336, equivalent to $2.46 per 
share on the 150,000 shares of stock out- 
standing on December 31, 1928. In May, 
1928, the company came under the man- 
agement of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 
and the stockholders approved an in- 
crease in capital from $200,000 to $1,500,- 
000 through the issuance of 130,000 addi- 
tional shares at $30 per share, resulting 
in a payment into the company’s treas- 
ury of $3,900,000. Of this amount $1,- 
300,000 was applied to capital, making 
that item $1,500,000, and the balance of 
$2,600,000 was added to surplus and vol- 
untary reserve items. The company’s 
statement at the year-end shows assets 
of $5,327,783, an increase of $4,644,907; 
premium reserve, $674,198, an increase of 
$588,808; voluntary reserves for develop- 
ment, contingencies and fluctuation in 
value of securities, $1,568,977; surplus to 
policyholders, $3,000,000, an increase of 
$2,465,835 over the respective December 
31, 1927, figures. 





COSMOPOLITAN DIRECTORS 


The following new directors of the 
Cosmopolitan. Fire were elected this 
week: Robert W. Atkins, Hayden, Stone 
& Co., investments, New York; Robert 
F.. Brown, vice-president, United States 
Mortgage & Trust Co., New York; James 
F. Corroon, president, R. A. Corroon Co., 
Inc., New York; Walter W. Head, presi- 
dent, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago; 
Robert W. Pomeroy, director, Erie Rail- 
road, New York; Edward J. Reeves, 
vice-president, Danie! Reeves & Co., New 
York, and W. J. Reynolds, Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., New York. The complete 
board of directors of the Cosmopolitan 
consists of thirty-six members. 





FAIL ON BROKERS QUIZ 


A report on the results of the exami- 
nations for brokers’ licenses recently 
held by the New York State Insurance 
Department for. persons living in the 
New York metropolitan area shows that 
only seventy-five out of the total of 177 
who took the examination were able to 
qualify. In other words, less than 43% 
of the applications passed. This high 
mortality attests to the number of. un- 
qualified persons who have heretofore 
secured brokers’ licenses and to the 
great need for a qualification law. 





Highlights of Agents’ 
Birmingham Convention 


TO MEET AT DETROIT IN FALL 





DeVan and Harrington Defend Agency 
System in Insurance; Premium In- 
stalment Plans Discussed 





Ehthusiasm prevailed at the mid-year 
convention, at Birmingham, Ala., last 
week of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents when at the closing ses- 
sion on Thursday morning President R. 
P. DeVan and former President W. E. 
Harrington delivered strong talks on the 
impregnable and indispensable position 
of the local agent in the production ma- 
chinery of insurance and openly criti- 
cized the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for failing to provide facilities 
for conferences between company men 
and agents. Reference was made direct- 
ly to the attempted conference sought on 
the bank agency situation at Ponca City, 
Okla. The agents loudly applauded these 
talks, which culminated with the advice 
that agents enlarge local boards and put 
them in a strong position to deal with 
the companies. 

H. E. McKelvey of Pittsburgh told 
about the Pennsylvania Association’s 
campaign for new members and the for- 
mation of thirty-one new local boards 
since last September. 

The annual convention of the associa- 
tion will be held this fall at Detroit, 
Mich., some time during September. 
Several other cities also sought to have 
the honor of the meeting place. “Bill” 
Doyle presented the invitation from De- 
troit and President Fred L. Winter of 
the Michigan Association seconded it. 

Albert Dodge of Buffalo, president of 
the New York State Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, described the plan being put 
in operation in this state to finance in- 
stalment premiums on insurance policies. 
He said there had been a fine response 
from the local agents themselves and the 
State Association Service, the finance 
company, is expected to be of great as- 
sistance in competing with the finance 
plans being announced by various insur- 
ance companies. On the motion of 
James W. Cook of Providence, R. I., sec- 
onded by Fred B. Ayer of Cleveland, 
O., the National Association executive 
committee was authorized to study the 
finance method and make definite rec- 
ommendations to the state bodies. 

Charles L. Gandy, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation and president of the Alabama As- 
sociation, was the general host at the 
convention. That his efforts toward a 
successful gathering were successful was 
shown by the large turnout at Birming- 
ham, about 500 agents and others regis- 
tering. 
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business associate. The man 
whom you naturally turn. 


your closest secrets. 


Through its reliability in the 
through its earnest endeavor 


holders. 
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Reliability is}{a quality greatly to be desired in a friend or 


How fine a thing is a true friend! 
His advice can be obtained regarding 
questions of the most intimate character without any fear that 
your confidence will be abused. 


In all that pertains to insurance, reliability is indispensable. 
An insurance policy is a declaration of faith between the in- 
sured and the’company issuing it. 
expressed in the policy are expected to adhere to its provisions. 


of its patrons, The Homestead has kept faith with its policy- 


The Homestead 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





you can trust is the one to 


To him you can impart 


Both parties to the contract 


fulfillment of its contracts and 
to anticipate”and meet the needs 





























American To Control 
Bankers Indemnity 


OFFERS EXCHANGE OF STOCK 





One of Newark’s Oldest Fire Insurance 
Companies Adds Another 
To Its List 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the American of Newark held last 
week, it was voted to offer to stockhold- 


ers of the Bankers Indemnity an ex- 
change of stock on the basis of nine 
shares of the American’s stock for ten 
shares of the capital stock of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity. The proposal was accept- 
ed by the board of the Bankers and will 
be recommended to their stockholders. 
This involves the transfer to the Amer- 
ican of Newark of assets of the Bankers 
amounting to between $5,000,000 and 
$6,000,000. The acceptance of the pro- 
posal by stockholders representing at 
least a two-thirds interest in the Bankers 
seems assured. 

The American of Newark which has 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. KELSEY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


Statement December 31, 1928 


CAPITAL 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 





1,259,672.50 

276,930.00 
2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 


been doing business for three-quarters 
of a century, was organized in 1846 and 
is one of the oldest companies in New 
Jersey. The company has more than 
9,500 agents throughout the country 
writing general lines, has agency connec- 
tions, not only in America but through- 
out the world, transacting a consider- 
able volume of fire and marine business 
in foreign lands through the American 
Foreign Insurance Association and _ the 
Marine Office of America. 

_ The annual statement of the American 
issued January 1, showed it had unearned 
premiums of $14,722,074; reserve for 
losses, $1,969,014; other liabilities, $859, 
106. The net surplus given was $9,087, 
251 with a contingent reserve fund 0 
$700,000. The capital stock is $5,000,000. 
In addition the company has created 4 
special reserve fund of $300,000 which is 
held for the protection of the policyhold- 
ers. This fund was paid in voluntarily 
by the stockholders in 1907. 


The Bankers Indemnity, which is als 


a Newark company, began writing bus- 
ness three years ago and has made rapid 
strides. According to its 1928 report the 
premiums totaled $2,444,540, with admit 
ted assets of $4,121,546. The capital of 
the company is $1,000,000 with a surplus 
of a similar amount. The voluntary tt 
serve fund amounts to $146,300. 

The company is entered in many o 
the states and writes automobile person 
injury, property damage, collision dam 
age and auto plate glass; contingent lia 
bility, manufacturers or contractors pu 

' lic liability, owners, landlords or tenants 
liability, elevator and teams liability, 
plate glass, workmen’s compensatiol, 
burglary and accident, fidelity and surety 
and health. ; 

After the consolidation has been rat 
fied by the stockholders of the Banker 
a meeting will be held at which time ¢' 

rectors of the two companies will b 

elected. The Bankers will be housed # 
the new building of the American 

Newark upon its completion. 
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—_. BAmerican of N ewark 
New Building Plans 


TO BE 17 STORIES IN HEIGHT 








12 Stories High for the Present; Faces 
Park; Other Insurance Companies 
In Vicinity 





The American of Newark announced 
this week ‘the plans prepared by John 
H. & Wiison C. Ely, architects, for their 
new building to occupy the property run- 
ning from 13 to 21 Washington street, 
and extending back 340 feet to Essex 
street. Seventeef stories in height, in- 
cluding the tower, the style of architec- 
ture is Colonial, using a combination of 
limestone and brick. It will be ready 
for occupancy about the fall of next 


year. 

“While the foundations throughout will 
be for a twelve story building, only the 
front wing, which is seventy feet deep, 
will carry the full height at present. For 
six stories, the building will run through 
the entire block from Washington street 
to Essex street. Ultimately the entire 
building will be built to its full height. 
The underwriting department will be 
provided with a room 60 by 240 feet, 
and each of the six stories in this wing 
will have a similar sized room. A court 
yard on the south side of the building 
measuring 32 by 240 feet will assure am- 
ple parking space for the occupants. 
Quick service to the numerous floors is 
assured through eight passenger eleva- 
tors and a separate freight elevator. 

In Newark’s Growing Community 

It will be an important addition to 
Newark’s growing community of modern 
and convenient business buildings, archi- 
tecturally worthy of the site on Wash- 
ington Park, occupying the entire front- 
age from the Public Library to the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. Furthermore, 
it will be directly opposite Bridge street, 
which important thoroughfare is soon to 
be widened and made one of the main 
connecting links to the new state high- 
way system. Slightly removed, as it is, 
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quarters [tom the traffic noises of Broad street, 
1846 and ft affords an ideal location for an office 
in New building. 

re thanfe The vicinity of Washington Park, long 
country levoted to residential use, is rapidly be- 
connec: coming part of Newark’s business centre. 
through-(lhe Globe Indemnity, the Commercial 
-onsider- casualty, the New Jersey Fire, and the 
business eagle Fire, are now clustered around the 
\merican[meark. The Bankers Indemnity, just ac- 


ured by the American, will be housed 
n this new building, making a total of 


and the 



































American® large insurance companies whose 
inearned ee Offices front on this hollow square. 
ve. ICE BLOCKING BALTIC SEA 

5 $9,087, As iar as now can be seen ‘the extraor- 
fund of linary ice losses caused by the hard 
$5,000,000. mrmter in Europe will be sufficient to re- 
reated agpove ‘he last chance for marine under- 
which is Writers in the countries around the Bal- 
slicyhold- Ic to make a profit in 1929.. German 
sluntarily Warships have rescued many steamers 


blocked in the ice, and aeroplanes have 


sh is also ought food to ships that could not be 





ing busi- tached otherwise. 

ie 

el 70TH ANNIVERSARY 

- ‘admit: Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chi- 


ago, have issued an attractive folder an- 
ouncing the seventieth anniversary of the 
ganization. In the booklet are some en- 


capital of 
a surplus 





ntary 1 savings showing buildings and scenes in 
many of hicago, taken from Harper’s Weekly 
: person id published by that paper in 1859. 
lig BLUE GOOSE IN NEWARK 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
0se will meet next Monday evening, 
larch 25, at the Newark Athletic Club, 
4Park Place, Newark. One of the fea- 
ies of this meeting will be the initia- 
n of a number of goslings. 
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peer een POSTON AGENTS FOR GERMANIC 
h time def Te Germanic Fire of New York has 
5 will beg Pointed Boit, Dalton & Church of Bos- 


as general agents for that city and 
ve metropolitan district for fire and 
Utomobile lines. 
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NEW EXCHANGE STOCK SOLD 


The 500,000 shares of stock of the new- 
ly formed Globe Underwriters Exchange, 
Inc., which were offered for public sub- 
scription at $25 a share on Monday of 
this week, were quickly oversubscribed 
and the books closed in a few hours. 
This organization is being formed by a 
number of insurance men and bankers 
as a holding company for insurance com- 
pany stocks. The companies whose se- 
curities are purchased will not be merged 
but contniued as distinct entities under 
their present underwriting manage- 
ments. They will have, however, the fi- 
nancial strength ta expand as afforded 
by the Globe Underwriters Exchange, 
Inc. Paine, Webber & Co. are bankers 
for the new exchange. 





OFFERS NEW AUTO COVER 


A new type of protection has been 
introduced by a German insurance, com- 
pany. In case of damage to an ‘automo- 
bile, if repairs take more than three 
days, as from the fourth day another 
car is put at the disposal of the insured 
until such time as repairs to his own 
car are completed. He may elect to take 
an indemnification in cash instead. The 
amount of such indemnification is lim- 
This 
additional coverage is given on automo- 
bile policies for an increase of premium 
of 20% on the fire and collision. 


A. B. ROOME RESIGNS 





Leaves Vice-Presidency of the Independ- 
ent Fire; Corroon & Reynolds Re- 
ported Interested in Company 

Vice-President A. B. Roome of the 
Independence Fire has resigned his con- 


nections with that company. He joined 
the Independence in 1924 when it was 
formed as a running mate of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity and as its under- 
writing manager made fine progress. In 
Philadelphia he is known as one of the 
leading fire insurance men, being active 
in organization work in addition to his 
own company responsibilities. At the 
present time Mr. Roome is serving on 
committees of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters Association, the Eastern In- 
spection Bureau and the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Bureau. 

Before joining the Independence Fire 
Mr. Roome occupied an executive - po- 
sition with the Westchester Fire in New 
York. Much of his early insurance train- 
ing was gained in the service of the 
Continental. 

It is reported in Philadelphia that the 
Corroon & Reynolds organization, which 
recently acquired control of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity, will become more 
actively interested in the management ot 
the Independence Fire through purchase 
of a substantial block of the stock of 
the company. 





BRONX FIRE STATEMENT 





New Company Earns $10 a Share in 
First Six Months of Operation; 
Assets $4,889,600 
The Bronx Fire of New York, which 
started operations on July 6, 1928, re- 
ports earnings and gain to stockholders 
to December 31, 1928, of $404,073, equiva- 
lent to $10.10 per share on the 40,000 
shares of stock outstanding during that 
period. The company started with total 
assets of $4,000,000 of which $1,000,000 
was applied to capital and $3,000,000 to 
surplus and reserve funds. On December 
31, 1928, assets aggregated $4,889,591, an 
increase of $889,591; premium reserve, 
$674,198; voluntary reserve for contin- 
gencies, development and fluctuation in 
value of securities, $1,634,393; surplus to 

policyholders, $2,500,000. 

The Bronx Fire was organized by a 
group of business men in the Bronx 
about the middle of last year. Subscrip- 
tions exceeding $8,500,000 were received 
for the original offering of $2,000,000. The 
directors reserved the right to accept an 
amount in excess of the original offering 
and finally decided upon $4,000,000 with 
which amount the company started busi- 
ness. The company entered into an un- 
derwriting management agreement with 
Coérroon & Reynolds, Inc., which has 
worked out most advantageously to the 
Bronx Fire. During the six months the 
company has been in business it has re- 
ceived $934,141 in premiums. It enjoys 
a low expense ratio due to the guaranty 
of the managers in this respect. 





RASP GETS MASS. F. & M. 

Arthur H. Rasp of Brooklyn has been 
appointed agent for the Massachusetts 
Fire & Marine for Brooklyn and Long 
Island City. Mr. Rasp has a large agency 
including the World Fire & Marine, the 
American Union, the Michigan Fire & 
Marine, the New Jersey and the Guaranty 
Fire, all of which representations give him 
widespread facilities for handling fire 
business. 





RE-ELECT BROCKETT MAYOR 


Roy R. Brockett, general fire and cas- 
ualty underwriter, with agency offices in 
Buffalo and its largest suburb, Kenmore, 
was re-elected mayor of the latter com- 
munity for a two year term at the an- 
nual village election on March 19. He 
was unopposed for the honor. Mr. 
Brockett has been mayor of Kenmore 
since that office was created and for- 
merly was president of the village. 


America Fore Advances 
Horan, Brown, Nelson 


ALL IN THE EASTERN FIELD 





Horan, Ass’t Secretary for New England 
and New York; Brown Agency 
Sup’t; Nelson Manager 





Three 


made 


important promotions were 
this week in the America Fore 
group in the Eastern field. John T. Ho- 
ran, formerly agency superintendent of 
the New England and New York depart- 


ment of the four companies, becomes as- 
sistant secretary in charge of this de- 
partment, under the supervision of Vice- 
President W. F. Dooley. LeRoy T. 
Brown, special agent for the companies 
in Eastern New York, for the last six 
years, has been made agency. superin- 
tendent of the New England and New 
York department and Arthur A. Nelson, 
formerly examiner of the suburban de- 
partment, has been appointed manager 
of that department, which is a new one 
in the organizatoin. 

Mr. Horan began his insurance career 
in 1906, a few months before the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire, as an of- 
fice boy in Hartford for the London & 
Lancashire. In 1914 he left the home 
office to do field work as special agent 
in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Five years later he joined the Liverpool 
& London & Globe as special agent in 
Massachusetts and in 1920 went with the 
Continental as special agent in Connec- 
ticut with headquarters at Hartford. Mr. 
Horan remained in this position until 
July 1, 1928, when he was transferred 
to the home office in New York as 
agency superintendent. 

Mr. Brown has been in insurance for 
nearly twenty yéars. He started with 
the Home and after six years went with 
Crum & Forster. He spent six years 
with this organization also, resigning as 
examiner there to take a similar position 
with the Continental. Soon afterwards 
he was made special agent for eastern 
New York with headquarters at Albany, 
retaining that position until his present 
promotion to the home office. 

r. Nelson started with the North 
British & Mercantile in 1910 and after 
seven years was transferred to the Pa- 
cific Coast department at San Francisco. 
In 1920 he returned to New York as ex- 
aminer for Western territory. He ac- 
cepted a position with the Continental 
later in the same year and for some time 
has been examiner in the New York sub- 
urban departmnet. 





O. E. HUEBENER TO VISIT U. S. 





Coming in April With R. E. Schlesinger; 
U. . Guerrini Returns to 
Mediterranean Post 
Among the passengers sailing on the 
“Paris” last week were Ugo E. Guerrini, 
Mediterranean manager for the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association, who 
has been visiting in the United States 
for several weeks. Mr. Guerrini is bound 
for Paris, Athens and Constantinople. 
Another passenger on the “Paris” was 
Robert F. Schlesinger, vice-president and 
manager of Jauch & Huebener, Inc., 
which recently opened a branch in New 
York. Mr. Schlesinger is going to Lon- 
don and Hamburg and will return early 
in April when it is expected that he will 
be accompanied by Otto E. Huebener, 

head of the company. 





WICKHAM GETS COLUMBIA 

The Columbia Fire of Dayton, Ohio, 
has appointed Charles E. Wickham as 
New York City agent. Besides the Co- 
lumbia Mr. Wickham represents the Na- 
tional Union Fire, Palatine, Western As- 
surance, Citizens of Missouri and Reliable 
ot Dayton as metropolitan district agent 
and the National Union, Western Assur- 
ance and Reliable Fire as New York and 
New Jersey suburban agent. He also 
writes a substantial amount of inland ma- 
rine and country-wide business. 
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Kennedy Seeks Lower 
Taxes Upon Insurance 


AND LESS GOV’T. BUREAUCRACY 





Buffalo Ins. Co. President Introduces 
Sup’t. Conway at Astor Dinner With 
Characteristic Wit 





New York fire insurance circles con- 
sider it a treat to hear Sidney R. Ken- 
nedy, president of the Buffalo Insurance 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., deliver a_ talk, 
whether formal or informal, because of 
the brilliant humor he injects into his 
remarks and because of his fearlessness 
in putting into plain, unmistakable words 
thoughts he has in mind . After Mr. 
Kennedy moved to Buffalo from this city 
a few years ago many of his friends here 
missed the chance of hearing him in 
public. 

Last Friday the Insurance Society of 
New York sponsored a dinner at the 
Hotel Astor in honor of Insurance Su- 





SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 


perintendent Albert Conway and Mr. 
Kennedy was invited to introduce the 
guest of honor to the leading insurance 
personalities of New York. More than 
three hundred persons crowded the din- 
ing room, attracted by. the double oppor- 
tunity of meeting and listening to the 
new head of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department and of hearing Mr. 
Kennedy speak. He delivered one of his 
characteristic talks, full of fine humor 
and containing also a few suggestions di- 
rected to the attention of Superintendent 
Conway. He brought out two main 
thoughts in the course of his address 
which appeared to have the approval in 
principle of his audience, but which a 
few persons believed might better have 
been brought up at some time other than 
at a good fellowship dinner. 

One of his two statements was 
that this country is today facing the 
danger of increased governmental bu- 
reaucracy, which paternalism is threat- 
ening to kill the initiative of the pub- 
lic, and the second was the suggestion 
that the New York State Insurance De- 
partment take the lead in trying to re- 
duce the present excessive taxes upon in- 
surance companies. 

In the opinion of Mr. Kennedy, a state 
insurance department ought to concern 
itself with two points so far as fire 
insurance companies are involved. It 
should satisfy itself of the ample solven- 
cy of evéry company doing business in 
its state and of the reasonableness of 
fire insurance rates as a whole to the 
extent that they are neither higher nor 
lower than will permit companies oper- 
ated with reasonable economy to make 
a fair profit. 

President Kennedy’s talk follows in 
part: 

Dangers Facing Public Today 

“Without endeavoring to diminish the 


energy or the industry of Mr. Conway, 
may I point out to him a few ,basic 
facts about the insurance business with 
which as yet he must have only a super- 
ficial acquaintance. 

“He is the head of a huge bureau with 
a salary payroll alone of half a million 
dollars a year. The greatest danger con- 
fronting this country today is its ten- 
dency toward becoming a bureaucracy. 
Elaborate governmental departments are 
set up—often they become costly houses 
of refuge for political appointees unable 
to make an honest living in competitive 
business—for the ostensible benefit of 
citizens who are presumed to be so fee- 
ble-minded that they cannot, without 
state or federal protection, purchase 
stocks or bonds or canned tomatoes or 
fire insurance. If a man uses poor judg- 
ment in buying securities, he seems to 
think the government ought to have an- 
ticipated and prevented his paying the 
logical penalty of his poor judgment by 
some form of blue sky law. If he is 
dissatisfied with his canned goods, he 
wants a strengthening or an amendment 
of the pure food act. If a fire insur- 
ance company refuses to pay him the 
face of its policy on an overinsured build- 
ing, he demands a valued policy law. 

“Now, I don’t believe that American 
citizens need all this meddlesome protec- 
tion, or that it is good for a free and 
independent people to have it. Our legis- 
latures, and the bureaus established by 
our legislatures, are constantly interfer- 
ing with nearly every phase of our per- 
sonal liberties. I am not referring with 
any bitterness to the liquor question, 
because it happens that I do not drink, 
but this increasing paternalism on the 
part of our governments—federal, state 
and municipal—is having the tendency 
to turn our people into a collection of 
morons who are assumed to lack—and 
eventually will lack—sufficient intelli- 
gence to buy a can of tomatoes or a 
fire insurance policy without the bene- 
volent supervision and protection of the 
state. A flood of restrictive legislation 
has already taken away a good deal of 
our self-reliance, our trading judgment 
and, to a considerable extent, our free- 
dom of contract. Let us go at least 
part way back to the excellent old prin- 
ciple of ‘Let the purchaser beware’ in- 
stead of having almost every purchase a 
man makes supervised by some political 
bureau. That emphatically includes his 
purchase of insurance. 

Dapartment- Fire Company Relations 


“In my opinion an insurance depart- 
ment ought to concern itself primarily 
with two points so far as fire insurance 
companies are involved. It should sat- 
isfy itself in the first place of the am- 
ple solvency of every company doing 
business in its state, and it should sat- 
isfy itself in the second place that rates 
as a whole—without hair-drawing distinc- 
tions or meticulous investigations—are 
neither higher nor lower than will per- 
mit companies operated with reasonable 
economy to make a fair profit. For if 
rates are higher, it is unfair to the prop- 
erty owners, and if they are lower, the 
companies will obviously be unable even- 
tually to maintain their solvency and 
pay their losses. 

“On this particular date I deem it per- 
missible to return to the subject of taxa- 
tion. 

“Taxes upon insurance companies were 
intended originally to cover nothing but 
the cost of insurance supervision in the 
interest of the policyholders, but now 
only a little more than 4% of those tax- 
es are used for that purpose, while a 
large part of the other 96% is spent for 
almost anything else. A good deal of it 
is wasted, and.some of it would seem 
to be stolen, as is evidenced by the re- 
cent indictment for gross irregularities 
of an insurance department official of a 
mid-western state. 

Attacks on Taxes Have Been Few 

“Insurance companies rarely combine 
to protest effectively against the im- 
position of taxes. In the first place, 
they cannot maintain lobbies and their 
opposition usually does more harm than 
good; in the second place, a tax is or- 

(Continued on Page 24) 








NORWICH UNION 


policies and service 


have world-wide 


reputation. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York ‘ 
H. P. JACKSON, President 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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“—Out Like aj Lamb” 


So the saying goes. But the latter 


“ 


part of March has seen some violent 
and destructive windstorms and for 


that matter so has every month. 


Windstorm insurance is not a season- 
al coverage. During any month in the 


year you will read that destructive 





winds have done damage somewhere. 


So although it has been the custom 


to stress windstorm insurance at this 


time of year, the agent who keeps it in 
mind when writing his clients, insurance 


will serve them better, as well as in- 


crease his premium income. 


Che CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of tne Board 
P. 


CASH CAPITAL: FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 





NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO, 








“AMERICA FORE” 
“The Continental Commands Confidence” 
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/t 7s not at all far-fetched to liken the Transi?-- 
a precision instrument--to the Local Agency -- an 
exacting enterprise. ey 

The Transit to be worth anything at all, must rest 
upon atirm foundation. Sot is with the Local 
Agency. No matter how conscientiously 17 15 man- 
aged, nothing worth while can be accomplished un- 
less 1? rests upon @ lirm foundation of strong and 
rehable companies. 

The “Etna Fire Group gives the Local Agent 
this substantial groundwork upon which fo build 
Ais agency. | 


YETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FRE ano MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTURY /INDEMN/TY COMPANY 
HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


Three strong companies with but a single purpose 
- to serve the agent and his policyholders. 
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ly pieces of machinery. I was talking gh according to law in such condition 4 
recently with the head of a big life in- 3 wii eis 
ieaus comein’ surance company about his new home «jf that the intrinsic value of any insuf- ab 
ALBERT CONW: office ‘building. He stated that he had : ° : 19 
: . ; so worked out the plans that each em- ble ance company can be easily approxi- ‘ q 
ing companies, heads of some of the big- ploye would have fifteen square feet of 4h mateéd insurance stocks may be safely 14 
gest agencies and large.groups from the space in which to work. I took excep- 4 ; é 2 i } $14 
various brokers’ associations in the met- tion to this and told him that he was 4 ranked as an investment in one of ‘ 4 
ropolitan area. aiding to make mere automatons of his 43 : : : : 

Mr. Conway took the theme for his employes and killing whatever initiative  4f the safest industries in existence. iP 
address from some of the remarks made and ability to think that they possessed.” 4 Pe 
by Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the William D. Winter, vice-president of 4 HP 
Buffalo Insurance Co., who introduced the Atlantic Mutual, and president of the PROFIT 4 
, ey pent ye i Mr. me Insurance Society, presided at the din- Jf i? 
said he hoped Mr. Conway would exer- ner. At the head table were former Su- ; . 1s 
cise to the least possible degree his regu-  perintendents Jesse S. Phillips and W. 3 ’ Figures show that the average +13 
latory powers and that the insurance H. Hotchkiss. James A. Beha was not annual appreciation Over a period of rib 
business would be allowed to progress present. 4h % a thd ;. 
a ut undue governmental interference. q 4 years from investment in insurance 314 

> t} is ¢ 1 1 4 P . oo ‘s 
4 ho, this. the popetiatensteon repline: tons CHICAGO F. ‘ nag erage + stocks is surprisingly large. so $13 
Re ‘ : face , iF The Chicago Fire & Marine and its 1+ 
. i Me ae oe running mate, the Presidential Fire & ~ } the last ten years, 1918-1928, annua 13 
to which regulation would be exercised Marine ys? a psi er a ak ains to stockholders in a group of ap 
reste’ with the insurance business itself, "@ncims Plans. Ake Chicago PF. & M. j : : i> 
He advised insurance men to do: two yen peg oe _ from i Oorty-one representative insurance +13 
thing s— sth: ,000, o $500,000, thus transferring ¢ x ; 
oo Wi 90 i a ibn $500,000 to surplus. When this is done 4 companies have amounted to 55:2%.- ; ‘ 
would nat 4 : - the capital of $500,000 will be increased 4 - ; $ 
pa Hes 2 ey ul aiae ae to $1,500,000 by the issue of 100,000 new 4 This figure is based on the average ¢ ‘ 
accus d of violating rules and rates; and erage bn Pe ir cat ct 4 yearly gain to stockholders of forty- : : 
secon:!, to so educate the outside public $500,000. to $250,000 at ite ds bs 4 one actively traded-in insurance “14 
i as to the fundamental honesty of insur-  POUNNSY Rogie i $1,000,000 by. th 4 : : 
| Bf tee, shat there would ‘cease 10 be de. MEFEANN the capital ko SLND by the stocks. if 
! mands investigati ; a ssue HN, Ww “S » 3 : 7 
; supervision ee en eee new issues of both companies will be ; > On request, our Booklet ¢ q 
' me ; é sold at considerably above par so that **Insurance Stocks— Facts and Figures" Ab 
i “raise for Insurance Institute when the new plans are completed the 7 4b 
Superintendent Conway displayed a two companies will be well financed. 1 ¢ . q 
fen interest in the educational work ; : CAWAD 414 
Carried on through the Insurance Insti- “Does your letterhead look like a poor 4 14 
i tute of America, with the co-operation relation?” is the arresting title to an 4 “14 
i of - Insurance Society of New York article in the “Hartford Agent.” bm 4 14 
; and strongly urged company executives article describes how without being elab- 4 P F H ff C I 8 
to encourage their employes to make use orate or expensive an agency letterhead 4 erez ™ u O., nec, 1p 
of all educational facilities available in can have a crisp, snappy, businesslike, ; dbviiiliesiy: Claabadtinil Dacienils Micali tana in Pe 
+l they may be prepared ade- pleasing appearance, which will reflect 7 iP 
j quately when the day comes to continue credit upon the firm it represents. : o +14 
the conduct of the insurance business ; 75 MAIDEN Lang, New York 1P 

Upon the highest possible plane. That AETNA (FIRE) BILL PASSES : Telephone Beekman 6480 eld 
“.t; Conway pleased his audience with The Aetna (Fire) of Hartford’s bill to +14 

us remarks was evident from the con- permit reduction in the par value of the ble “14 
Versation heard in the hotel corridors company’s stock from $10 a share to not 4 { 
after the gathering had adjourned. The less than $10 last week passed the Con- 4 500 05eseseses mereprpremeee 
Superintendent injected little or no hu- necticut House of Representatives. é 
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Kennedy. Introduces 


Conway at Dinner 


(Continued from Page 20) 
dinarily no more burdensome upon any 
one company than upon its competitors ; 
and in the third place, the companies 
well know that in the final analysis, any 
tax, however high it is, must necessarily 
be passed along to the policyholder, who 
eventually pays it. Policyholders are, of 
course, property Owners; so taxes on in- 
surance companies penalize the thrifty 
for the benefit of those of our citizens 
who have nothing to insure. 

“How splendid an example it would 
afford if the insurance department of our 
greatest state took the lead in calling 
attention to these facts, and in endeavor- 
ing to reduce the excessive taxes upon 
insurance companies, which decreases 
would eventually be passed along to 
property owners of New York in the 
form of lower rates. 

“When several hundred insurance men 
assemble on the evening of the signifi- 
cant date of March 15th, it is ordinarily 
to celebrate the achievement of having, 
after a titanic struggle, succeeded in get- 
ting together the modest amount of cash 
necessary to meet the first instalment of 
their federal income taxes, and having 
enough left over to pay for their din- 
ners at the Hotel Astor. You conse- 
quently see before you, Mr. Conway, the 
very embodied plutocracy of the insur- 
ance business, and I hope you are prop- 
erly impressed. But lest you may er- 
roneously think that there is an un- 
seemly profit derived from our business, 
I ask you to give in sharp contrast a 
compassionate thought to our absent ones 
—to the less fortunate thousands of rag- 
ged, hungry and undernourished insur- 
ance brokers, agents, company officials 
and employe’s who are shivering tonight 
in the streets, standing in front of the 
cheaper restaurants, gazing wistfully in 
through the lighted windows, or patient- 
ly waiting their turns in the municipal 
lodging houses up and down the state of 
New York. 


Poking Fun at Insurance Department 


“However, this admonition to you, not 
to be mislead by the manifest opulence 
of this astorial audience, may be unne- 
cessary in view of the attitude of your 
department in respect of payments for 
brokers’ licenses. Your insurance depart- 
ment has invariably warned all appli- 
cants that it would not accept their per- 
sonal checks for two dollars unless the 
checks were certified, and very likely this 
has been shown by long experience to 
set a correct estimate or limit on the fi- 
nancial responsibility of the average New 
York state insurance broker. Neverthe- 
less, there has always seemed to me a 
slight inconsistency in your department’s 
position, as the insurance law stipulates 
that the department shall issue a cer- 
tificate only to a trustworthy person, and 
a refusal to accept an uncertified check 
for two dollars is certainly a curious 
and singular measure of the department’s 
confidence in the trustworthiness of the 
applicant in question. 

“Now Mr. Conway doesn’t know it, 
but in the former ‘sense I have been 
supporting him, and this is really a sort 
of a confession, because four months ago 
I attempted to prevent his becoming su- 
perintendent of insurance by voting for 
him to become attorney general. 

“My fellow townsman, Mr. Hamilton 
Ward, managed to defeat Mr. Conway 
in the closest possible contest, although 
Mr. Ward has never been abie up in 
Buffalo to give a lucid explanation of 
how he did it. 

“No one likes to see an able man de- 
feated for any high office to which he 
aspires, and yet I sincerely believe that 
all of the insurance men here tonight 
share with me a certain selfish satis- 
faction that Mr. Ward accidentally made 
it possible for Mr. Conway to accept 
the office he now holds. 

“It may be of consolation to Mr. Con- 
way to find that he is clothed with more 
real power as superintendent of insur- 
ance than he would have possessed as 
attorney general. Whatever opinions an 


attorney general may hold are subject 

to the decisions of the courts, but the 

police powers of the superintendent of 

insurance endow most of his rulings 

with complete finality. 

Hopes Mr. Conway Will Use Authority 
Infrequently 


“In view of his great authority, I ven- 
ture to express the hope that Mr. Con- 
way will exercise it as infrequently as 
his conscience and his legal obligations 
will permit. 

“The state of Maine, for which I have 
an intense admiration and affection, is 
run by- shrewd, economical, honest Am- 
ericans. It is much better run than 
states where real or synthetic socialists 
are permitted to reform everything they 
can lay their hands on, insurance in- 
cluded. I do not wholly question the 
purity of their motives, although there 
will always be subjects for reform so 
long as the reformers can make a living 
out of it, but let us remember that ex- 
cess of virtue is really more dangerous 
than excess of vice, for excess of vice 
is at least restrained by qualms of con- 
science. Excess of virtue seems to have 
no limitation or check-valve. 

“Down in Maine they believe that the 
best governed state is the least governed 
state. That is my own emphatic be- 
lief in respect of insurance departments. 

Wishes Conway Great Success 


“When Mr. Conway’s predecessor, Mr. 
James A. Beha, first took office, it was 
my privilege to welcome him to our 
business in behalf of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. Mr. Beha’s record 
was so creditable that he is now a rank- 
ing officer in a substantial trust com- 
pany, a fire insurance company, an in- 
vestment trust, and perhaps a few other 
corporations which have escaped my at- 
tention. We are living in—and very like- 
ly we shall live through—an era of mer- 
gers, groups and holding companies, 
some of them put together with no es- 
pecial rule of reason apparent to the 
casual observer. We all of us wish for 
Mr. Conway as brilliant a future as that 
of Mr. Beha, and should, at the con- 
clusion of his term of office, there be 
brought about a merger, let us say, of 
the most important nickel producers such 
as the International Nickel Co., the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit and F. W. 
Woolworth & Co., we all hope that Mr. 
Conway’s prestige "and the success of his 
administration will be so great that he 
will be asked to become chairman of the 
Board.” 


GUARDIAN FIRE FIGURES 

The Guardian Fire of New York last 
year earned $10.31 a share on the 150,- 
000 shares outstanding on December 31, 
1928. The premium income increased 
from $2,529,451 in 1927 to $2,952,669 in 
1928, a net gain of $423,217. Assets to- 
taled $7,913,078, an increase of $2,707,- 
170; premium reserve, $2,513,855, an in- 
crease of $529,865; voluntary reserve for 
development, contingencies and fluctua- 
tions in the value of securities, $1,250,000, 
an increase of $750,000; surplus to treaty 
holders of $3,685,212, an increase of $1,- 
338,510. In November, 1928, the stock- 
holders voted to reduce the par value 
of the stock from $25 to $10 and to ex- 
change the new stock on the basis of 
two and one-half shares for each share 
of $25 par. The stockholders further 
approved an increase in the capital from 


$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


FRANKLIN STOCK INCREASE 

Stockholders of the Franklin of Phila- 
delphia last week approved the recom- 
mendation of the directors that the cap- 
ital stock be increased from $1,000,000 to 
$2,500,000. A stock dividend of 50% has 
been declared payable to stockholders 
of record March 13. Stockholders of 
record the same date received the privi- 
lege to subscribe to one new share of 
par value $25 at $200 for each old share 
held, thus producing $7,000,000 surplus, 
which will restore the $500,000 transfer- 
red to capital and add $6,500,000 to the 
present surplus of $4,074,941. Rights ex- 
pire April 15. When the new capital 
is paid the A will have assets of 
about $21,000,000. 








FIRE COURSE PROSPECTUS 





Columbia University Gives Details of 
Scholarship Courses for the Season 
of 1929-1930 
Columbia University, through its ex- 
tension division, is issuing a prospectus 
on the fire insurance scholarship course 
to be conducted during, the 1929-1930 sea- 
son, beginning this coming September. 
The course is essentially the same as that 
now in operation at Columbia and re- 
quires each student gaining a scholar- 
ship to work in the office of his fire 
company every morning and to attend 
classes at Columbia during the after- 
noon and evening. The committee to 
award the scholarships includes Edward 
R. Hardy, assistant manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange; W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters ; Sum- 
ner Rhoades, manager of the Eastern 


Underwriters’ Association; W. J. Ward, 
secretary of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization, and W. B. 
White, superintendent of surveys of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 

The administration of the course at 
the university is under Ralph H. Blanch. 
ard, professor of insurance in the School 
of Business. Insurance courses will be 
given by the following specialists: J. D. 
Erskine, Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion; Prentiss B. Reed, general adjts ter, 
Phoenix Assurance; gl Falls, vice- 
president, American of Newark; Fred- 
erick Hoadley, secretary, American of 
Newark; Paul B. Sommers, vice-presi- 


dent, American of Newark, and FE. R, 
Hardy, assistant_ manager, New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. The course 


covers two years and in addition to in- 
surance subjects covers English, econom- 
ics, accounting, chemistry, business law 
and mathematics of finance. 








GROWTH 





Eighty-eight years of consist- 
ent growth has created a 
reputation for the CAMDEN 


FIRE that commands the 
confidence of both the agents 
and buyers of insurance. 








Eighty-Eighth Year 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$6,812,238 
TOTAL ASSETS 


$13,502,577 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden 
New Jersey 
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ve seat os 
A : | LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
rsa 7 JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 
School 
mt ; on bein ia” HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD D KEMP, bd Vine Socdene - il a 
Sscia- ORGANIZED 1855 
— FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fred. OF NEWARK, N. J. 
~ : : SURPLUS 
ce ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
ae $56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
to in- 

38 an HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. ~~ = a oa Sones, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vv. -Pres’t 
: 2 THE GIRARD F. & M. ‘INSURANCE Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
— TA AT TE corey WHET, SAMMETT Vinten ancl S Saha 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
Men TL HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T, BASSETT, Vice-Pres't ARCHIBALD KEMP. Feet ee 
NATIONAL-BEN FRAN KLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
4 OF PITTSBURGH, P 
$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000, 000. 00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
SUPERIOR Fike. INSURANCE CO. 
- OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 
= E OHIN AY ViPrest A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres't_ WELLS T, BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP. 24 ViPree't vai 
| CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 
CAPITAL rine INSURANCE ©O. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 
1 SEPESBMEEME SI's cont coum €- MEYER, Vewtrrt wn 0 SrARESRMEN ETP" 
METROPOLITAN cASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173.698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey : 
| WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
2 4 844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
| Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 
| sec ‘Asst Managers ee W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH Ass’t Manager 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN ; JOHN R. COONEY 
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[; IS entirely fitting and 
proper that Christ's Church, in which Ben 
Franklin worshipped, should be under the 
watchful care of The Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COf}}) 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The FRAN 


00 
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—and still going strong 


CENTURY of amazing achievements during 
which science has evolved many remarkable in- 
ventions such as the telegraph, the telephone, 
the automobile, the motion picture machine, the airplane, and the radio. 


Without the security afforded by sound financial protection against 


insurable loss, the wonderful progress of science and business would have 
been greatly retarded. 


For 100 years the “Franklin Fire” has contributed its part to the 


march of progress by providing sound indemnity and on its hundredth 
anniversary is still going strong. 


KLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
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Calls Agent Service 
Station Of Insurance 


DUNHAM COMES TO DEFENSE 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Public Is 
Safeguarded Against Disaster by 
Services of Local Agent 





Stating that the local insurance agent 
is the medium through which the public 
is safeguarded against disaster, Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, said last Friday 
in Hartford at the meeting held in con- 
nection with the observance of Connecti- 
cut Insurance Day that “there is no 
group of people anywhere in the United 
States which can more fittingly speak of 
service than the insurance fraternity.” 
Commissioner Dunham’s talk is a strong 
defense of the position of the local agent 
in the business and comes at a time when 
local agents are being attacked in some 
quarters as not wholly essential to the 
conduct of the business. 

“It seems to me that we do not hear 
as much about service as we once did,” 
Colonel Dunham said. “Some seem self- 
conscious when they mention the word 
nowadays. They are almost apologetic. 
In certain quarters the word inspires 
scorn and derision. The so-called intel- 
ligentsia—-the disciples of Sinclair Lewis 
and H. L. Mencken—have tried their 
hardest to bring it into disrepute. They 
amuse themselves by ironic thrusts at 
service and service organizations. 

“What do they know of service, they 
who affect to despise those who boast 
of service? What service do they per- 
form for humanity that they can treat 
with contempt and scorn the service of 
others ? 

“In my opinion there is no group of 
people anywhere in the United States 
which can more fittingly speak of serv- 
ice than the insurance fraternity. 
Agent Performs Service of High Order 

“The average insurance agent in this 
country performs service of a high order, 
—service which is well-nigh indispensa- 
ble. He is not merely in the insurance 
business to build up premiums for his 
company and a comfortable income for 
himself; he has a mission to do and is 
conscious of it. 

“He is the agency through which the 
public is safeguarded against disaster. 
In the wake of every disaster, you will 
find the insurance agent, ready to lend 
his services in restoring order out of 
chaos. What satisfaction must be his 
when he pays a loss for his company and 
sees his client rebuild and start anew! 
The people affected in the great Fall 
River fire can testify as to the insur- 
ance agent’s service; so can the suf- 
ferers in the Florida disaster, the San 
Francisco conflagration and other re- 
gions where the hand of misfortune has 
been felt. What higher spiritual and 
material service to the nation and to 
its people is performed by any other 
group) anywhere? 

“The insurance agent has been called 
the service station of the insurance busi- 
tess. And like the service station, he is 
ready to serve at all times. 

“An agent can and sometimes does 
do his client a service when he induces 
him to take out more insurance than 
he needs or can pay for without undue 
Strain upon his resources. This kind 
of an agent is a systematic grafter on 
the public. Through such practice he 
also jeodardizes the interest of his com- 
Pany. The conscientious agent studies 
the requirements of his client and writes 
only as much as his situation warrants. 
Overinsurance places a sore temptation 

efore even an honest man, to say noth- 
ing of the unscrupulous one. A man 
Mav naturally be honest, but when he 
suffers business reverses he may think 
of his excess insurance as an easy way 
out of his dilemma, to lead him to ‘ap- 
Div the torch and thus make a “cash 
Sale” to the insurance company.’ 

“Overinsurance is not the only is 
ce which may be laid at the door 

the agent. There is also the under- 


Fire Waste Council 
Meets Next Tuesday 


SESSIONS TO BE IN WASHINGTON 
Wm. Butterworth and C. A. Ludlum 
Among Speakers; To Recommend 
Fire Contest Winners 





‘The National Fire Waste Council, com- 
posed of representatives of twenty na- 
tional organizations and four govern- 
mental bureaus interested in fire preven- 
tion work, will hold its spring meeting 
in Washington March 26, it is announced 
by the Insurance “Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The Council will review the progress 
of fire prevention activities carried on in 
the United States during the last year 
and will also outline a larger program 
for the coming twelve months. Reports 
received by the Council indicate that 
substantail progress was made in the last 
year in the nation-wide campaign to cut 
down the fire losses of the country. 

The spring meeting of the Council will 
be addressed by William Butterworth, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; C. A. Ludlum, vice- 
president, Home Insurance Co., repre- 
senting the insurance committee of the 
National Chamber; Harry Shearer, as- 
sistant secretary, Detroit Board of Com- 
merce; Charles L. Simpson, in charge of 
the actuarial bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; and Frank 
C. McAuliffe, chief of patrols of the 
Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol. 

Many of the committees of the Coun- 
cil are holding meetings in Washington 
on March 25 and it is expected that their 
reports which will be submitted on the 
26th will show a gratifying measure of 
accomplishment. Chief interest is in the 
report of the Contest Grading Commit- 
tee which will present its recommenda- 
tions as to winners and honor cities in 
the 1928 Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test. Reports were received from 370 
cities as compared with the best previ- 
ous record of 329 achieved in the 1927 
Contest. 





FORM TROY BOARD 





J. Somes McClellan Elected President; 
Covers Parts of Saratoga and Rens- 
selaer Counties 
J. Somes McClellan has been elected 
president of the Troy (N. Y.) Board of 
Fire Underwriters, which has just been 
organized. The board will cover parts 
of Saratoga and Rensselaer counties, in- 
cluding the cities of Troy and Water- 

vliet and the village of Green Island. 

Other officers of the new board are 
Charles H. Gardner, vice-president; J. 
Allen Van Wie, secretary, and_William J. 
Fagan, treasurer. 

Charter members of the organization 
are John Ball Agency, Charles H. Bitt, 
Frank H. Coffeen, Charles H. Gardner, 
Gilbert Geer, Jr, & Co. Inc., John F. 
Heffron, George E. Hipwood, Kennedy 
& Sheldon, Knox & Mead Co., Carl W. 
Lohnes, John B. Morier, John G. Rogers, 
John F. Shannon, Harold A. Sheldon, 
Remington V. Tompkins, J. Allen Van 
Wie, William E. Weir, James Wilson 
and G. Edward Worden. 





TRANSPORT & ELEMENTAR 

The Transport & Elementar of 
Czechoslovakia is in serious trouble. It 
is said that various foreign groups have 
been competing to take it over. The 
situation of the company now is re- 
ported to be so bad, that a reorganiza- 
tion would be possible only with great 
sacrifices. 








insurance aspect to be considered. Fail- 
ure to size up a client’s needs ade- 
quately may prove, and often has proved, 
disastrous.” 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 














Life Conservation Service 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Early Discovery means Early Recovery 





The National Tuberculosis Association is again 
calling attention to the- vital importance of early 
diagnosis in the early cure of tuberculosis. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
wishing to co-operate in this campaign, joins in focus- 
ing attention upon this idea. 

For information about the early discovery of 
tuberculosis, the prevention and cure of the disease, 


write the National Tuberculosis Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


For further information, send for our new booklet 
on the subject,—‘“ Three Portraits,—Is One YOURS?” 
Free copies will be mailed on request. Address— 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Cmbtyar 0 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
ce BOSTON. MASSACKUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 











Great American 
Insurance Company 


om New Dork = 


Your Your 
Company INCORPORA7ED -1872 Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1929 
CAPITAL 


$15,000,000.0®@ 


ESERVE FOR A LL OTHER LIABILITIES 


24.465,534.40 


NET SURPLUS 


27.7 29,3 18.7 1 
67.194,853.1 1 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$42,729,318.71 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT : 
NEW YORK—Wa. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
GHIGAGO—Ww. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg, 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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“Tested Methods”— 1. 














“By George, he’ll 


“Old Man” Dowty was a hard-boiled business 
man and a hard-hitting golfer. He was easy 
to see but hard to sell. In the interviews that 
Brown — a hustling insurance agent — had 
held with him, the “Old Man” had been 
courteous but cold, and Brown hadn’t got 
anywhere. 


Then came along the Annual Golf Tournament 
in which Dowty was a contestant. Looking 
over his morning paper, Brown ran across a 
story telling of one golfer suing another for 


$20,000 after being hit by a golf ball. 


Suddenly Brown had a flash. He cut the 





The Glens Falls Fleet’’ 

















get my business!” 


clipping, attached it to his letter-head and sent 
it to the “Old Man”. Under it he had writ- 
ten — “For $9.78 you can buy a Glens Falls 
Golfers Liability Policy that will protect you 
against verdicts up to $20,000 for three years — 
that’s less than one cent a day. This insurance 
will bring you peace of mind and help you win 
the tournament. Phone me if you want it.” 


Next day Dowty phoned and asked Brown to 
deliver the policy. 


Thus, by using his head, Brown “got to” the 
“Old Man”. Now he is his insurance adviser 
and handles all of his business. 


MORAL — A small policy often leads to big business. 
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OMMERCE_ 


_INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, New York, 
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INDEMNITY COMPANY 





Glens Falls, NewYork . 





CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 
176 West Jackson Boulevard 









NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE 
84 William Street 


Glens Falls, NewYork, 





SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH OFFICE 
354 Pine Street 
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“What’s “Wrong “With Collision? 


By EVERETT H. MORSE, Superintendent Automobile 


Department, Aetna (Fire) 


Out of every 500 automobiles which 
puss an agents office in Eastern Confer- 
ence territory, less than fifteen are in- 
sured against collision. In 1927 the pas- 
senger car registrations in New England, 
lvew York, swew Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, ‘Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia and West Virginia were over 5,400,- 
WU, yet only 149,241 of these cars were 
insured against collision in Bureau Casu- 
alty and Conference Fire companies. Al- 
most a. pitiful record, a record in which 
there is reproach, challenge and oppor- 
tunity. Surely here is a tertile field in 
which to plant new business. 

This is one form of automobile insur- 
ance which has been bought and not sold. 
It has been carried largely by those who 
were learning to drive, or those whose 
wives were to learn to drive; by those 
with one or more children who drive, 
and by those with previous records of 
several collisions. The selection has been 
against the companies more than in any 
other class of automobile coverage. In- 
spection reports by companies regularly 
turn up a larger percentage of impair- 
ments than other classes. 

Catastrophe Protection 


Withal, it is a catastrophe protection 
of the first order, especially when writ- 
ten under one of the deductible forms. 
A total loss by collision is just as seri- 
ous a calamity as a total loss by fire 
or theft. Moderate damage by collision, 
a smashed fender, twisted bumper, or 
any loss under $50 or say $100 is un- 
fortunate but not a catastrophe. It is for 
this reason that one of the deductible 
forms of collision insurance should be 
readily salable because of the almost 
prohibitive cost of full coverage collision. 
Repairs of minor collision accidents to 
the average owner mean retrenchment of 
expenses perhaps, but not going without 
an automobile for a period of months 
or years. A loss running $400 to $800 to 
the average owner means just about that. 
It is a catastrophe and the result is that 
the car, if uninsured, must be with- 
drawn from use for a long period or 
abandoned entirely. Are not agents fail- 
ing in their duty to the public when 
more than 97% of their clients are al- 
lowed to drive without any form of col- 
lision protection? What do we see on 
a day’s ride, Sunday, holiday or what 
not? Several automobiles smashed and 
battered by collision, often beyond re- 
pair, almost invariably a calamity and a 
catastrophe to the owner. Few cars are 
seen burned and yet we know that they 
do burn and fire insurance is a needed 
and well sold protection. How much 
more needed today is collision insurance? 

Why is not more of it sold? The 
cost has deterred many agents from even 
suggesting this form. After having sold 
the automobile owner public liability, 
property damage, fire and theft, the av- 
erage agent has not courage to suggest 
another form costing from $10 to $40 
extra, fearing that the whole deal may 
be off. When suggested, the owner de- 
murs at the cost or states that he is a 
careful driver and has never had a seri- 
ous collision. He probably never had a 
fire or had his car stolen, but knows 
he needs these forms of protection. .It 
is not so much that he requires insur- 
ance against his own careless driving as 
against a smash caused by some irre- 
sponsible and perhaps drunken driver 
who carries no insurance and has no fi- 
nancial responsibility. In these days of 








































cheap used cars and long finance terms, 
how many of this class are met on the 
road daily. The average owner cannot 
afford to jeopardize the substantial in- 
vestment he has in his automobile by 
driving without collision insurance. 

With the 1929 rates a material reduc- 
tion has been made in the fire and theft 
insurance costs in this same Eastern 
Conference territory. Agents can pre- 
vent a decrease in their premium income 
by selling collision insurance where it 
was never sold before—$50 deductible to 
the Ford, Whippet and Chevrolet owner 
and $100 deductible to the rest. Twent- 
ty-five per cent. commission will make 
it worth an agent’s while to sell col- 
lision protection and give their clients 
real insurance service coverage against 
catastrophe. 


LOSE AND WIN ON SAME FIRE 

Insurance men witnessed last week 
again an instance where their compa- 
nies were victors in a civil suit involv- 
ing alleged fraudulent claims of loss 
after having lost an attempt to prosecute 
a criminal case for arson. The Supreme 
Court of Brooklyn last week rendered a 
verdict for the Interstate Fire and the 
American of Newark, defendants in an 
action brought by Harry Wander and 
Samuel Jackson, assureds, for fire dam- 
ages. Before this Wander and Jackson 
had been indicted for arson in connec- 
tion with the same fire and the case dis- 
missed while the criminal trial was in 
progress. Substantially ‘the same evi- 
dence was presented at both court ac- 


tions and in the civil suit the jury held 
the nature of the fire was such that the 
insurance companies were not liable for 
payment of the loss. 





SCHEDULES 9-25 


$50 Deduct. 
New Ol 
WS ai cetcica ewes ees 17 13 
Chevrolet, Plymouth. . 30 22 





Essex, Pontiac ...... e 
Dedge Standard «i. .cceccscecos 
Buick, Chrysler 65, Nash Special 


SCHEDULES 26-31 


$100 Deduct. $50 Deduct. $100 Deduct. 

New Old New Old New Old 
13 9 14 10 11 7 
18 13 25 17 17 12 
25 17 30 22 20 14 
28 19 23 17 
32 22 28 19 





Outside of the metropolitan centers in 
this territory the deductible forms of col- 
lision cover are not excessive in cost as 
shown below. If twice as many cars 


could be insured against collision in the 
next two years the experience would im- 
prove and result in still lower and more 








[<1 WR er We RE We 





That no Part of the country is immune to heavy 
windstorms is recognized by many bankers and 
other conservative business men. 


In many _ instances, directors of banks, building 
and loan institutions, and other loaning institu- 
tions, alive to the possibilities of windstorm dam- 
age, have sent letters to mortgage-holders urging 
them to safeguard theit collateral by insuring 
mortgaged property against windstorms. 


An effective way to call the attention of your 
prospects and clients to the windstorm danger is 
to secure a letter of this kind from your local 
bank or other respected institution, with permis- 
sion to circulate copies of the letter to those on. 


your mailing list. 


THE GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO. 
59 Maiden Lane 


New York Office 














salable collision premiums. 


PARKED CARS A MENACE 





New York Survey Shows They Block 
Streets and Delay Fire Apparatus; 
Action Is Recommended 
A non-parking recommendation for au- 
tomobiles in certain sections of New 
York City has been approved by the 
National Board of Ejre Underwriters, 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. The resolution was 
contained in a report on parking in the 
theatre district of Manhattan made by 
these three organizations and the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. The 
report recommends the adoption of an 
ordinance to enforce parking rules in 
the main theatre area during theatre 

hours. 

Parked cars block the streets in the 
mid-town section of Manhattan to such 
an extent that they interfere seriously 
with the movement of fire department 
apparatus and prevent ready access to 


‘hydrants in case ‘of fire, the report con- 


tends. A survey showed that in many 
instances cars are parked on both sides 
of streets and the resulting congestion 
is such that when answering fire alarms 
fire apparatus has to travel at reduced 
speed. In other cities, the report states 
that fine results have been achieved as 
the result of action prohibiting parking 
in congested districts. 





SAVANNAH FIRE OFFICERS 


Dillard P. Sewell, former president of 
the Savannah Fire, has been succeeded 
by Robert S. Small, promoted from vice- 
president. John D. Carswell has been 
elected vice-president and Charles W. 
Ehlers, who has been underwriting man- 
ager, is now secretary and’ treasurer. 
Harry L. Johnson is assistant secre- 
tary and K. S. Ehlers assistant treas- 
urer. Eleven of the fourteen directors 
were re-elected last week, leaving three 
vacancies. 





GLOBE 1928 STATEMENT 


The Globe of Pittsburgh, of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds group of fire compa- 
nies, last year earned $222,257, equal to 
$4.34 on the 51,200 shares outstanding on 
December 31. The year-end statement 
of the company shows assets of $2,258, - 
43%, an increase of $711,190; a premium 
reserve of $674,198; a voluntary reserve 
for development, contingencies and fluc- 
tuation > the of securities of $100,- 

, and a surplus to policyholders of 
$1,344,878, an increase be $754,870 over 
the December 31, 1927, figures. 





EXAMINERS TO MEET 


_The Examining Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will meet next Tuesday evening, 
March 26, at Miller’s restaurant, 115 
Nassau street. ‘The speakers will in- 
clude Matthew S. Reeves, manager of 
the southern department of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, who will speak on 
“Correspondence,” and V. H. Tisdale, 
assistant general agent of the North 
British & Mercantile, who will talk on 
“lire Insurance Rating.” 





ROSSIA CAPITAL CHANGES 


Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, last 
week signed the bill of the Rossia of 
Hartford, permitting that company to 
reduce the par value of its capital stock 
from $25 to $10 and to increase the au- 
thorized capital from $3,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 









17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 


ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. wattc. 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.— 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 


LEXington 6715 
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J orkshire Field Gonference 


Sir J as: Hamilton Kaus 
Many U.S. Underwriters 


HE MADE FREQUENT TRIPS HERE 








Managing Director of Yorkshire Knight- 
ed By King George; Was President 
of Chartered Insurance Institute 





The knighting of James Hamilton in 
the King of England’s New Year’s hon- 
ors gave considerable satisfaction to the 
fire insurance fraternity abroad as the 





SIR JAMES HAMILTON 


veteran managing director of the York- 
shire stands high in the business. He is 
also well known in this country, as he has 
made American visits on an average of 
once every two years. Three of his birth- 
days have been spent in the home of 
Ernest B. Boyd, the underwriting man- 
ager of the company in the United States. 

Sir James Hamilton has been with the 
Yorkshire thirty-five years. He has trav- 
eled extensively in that time, visiting 
many countries of the globe. A fellow 
and a past president of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, he was also a mem- 
ber of the Blanesburgh committee on 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and is 
chairman of the York employment com- 
mittee. Some years ago he was appointed 
by the Crown a Justice of the Peace 
for life with the privilege of sitting on 
cases or not, letting his judgment dictate. 
He is president of an organization of 
florists and is active in many walks of 
life. Lady Hamilton is also prominent 
socially and in religious circles. 

York is one of the picturesque old 
cathedral towns of England. Part of 
the York Minster is 1,300 years old; in 
fact, there always has been a church 
on the site since the Roman days. The 
stained glass windows in this church are 
among the most valuable in the world. 
Some time ago a committee of the church 
took up the question of insuring the 


windows and experts were called in to 
appraise the value of the glass. The 
estimate was that it was worth $70,000,- 
000, so the insurance project was drop- 
ped. During the war the windows were 
taken out and buried until the end of 
hostilities, when they were placed 
back in. 





Yorkshire Activities 
Grow; Five in Fleet 


SEABOARD IN MANY STATES 





Firm of Frank & Du Bois, U. S. Mana- 
gers, Formed in 1874; Career of E. 
B. Boyd, Managing Underwriter 





The Yorkshire fleet in this country, 
consisting of companies owned by the 
Yorkshire or those affiliated with it, has 
been showing considerable development. 
Eor a number of years the Yorkshire 
operated here as an independent unit 
without subsidiaries. The company was 
established in 1824, but did not enter 
the United States until 1910, when Frank 
& Du Bois were made United States 
managers and Ernest B. Boyd underwrit- 
ing manager. 

In 1920 the London & Provincial of 
London, a company organized in 1860, en- 
tered the country and began to operate 
through Frank & Du Bois. On January 
1, 1927, the Yorkshire Indemnity, the 


third company in the fleet, began to do 
business. 


Two Affiliations 

Affiliated with the Yorkshire are two 
companies recently organized by the 
Frank & Du Bois interests, the York- 
shire owning some stock in both compa- 
nies. They are the Seaboard Fire & 
Marine and the Seaboard Surety, both 
doing a conservative business. They are 
entered in a number of states. The of- 
ficers of the Seaboard Fire & Marine 
are Ernest B. Boyd, president; Frank 
B. Martin, first vice-president; Stewart 
H. Davey, vice-president; Harold W. 
Rudolph, secretary; John R. Logie, treas- 
urer, and August A. Knoepfle, assistant 
secretary. The officers of the Seaboard 
Surety are: Edward D. Livingston, presi- 
dent; Frank B. Martin, first vice-presi- 
dent; Howard M. Frost, vice-president ; 
and Harold W. Rudolph, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Frank & Du Bois is one of the largest 
old-established brokerage firms in New 
York. It was organized in 1874 by E. 
H. Frank and Cornelius Du Bois. Mr. 
Frank arrived in this country at the 
age of eight and went into the Civil 
War at the age of sixteen, coming out 
with honors. He entered the insurance 
business, making a fine success of it. 

Mr. Du Bois was a member of an old 
Huguenot family, went to Heidelberg, 
traveled extensively, spoke many lan- 
guages. Frank & Du Bois were pi- 
oneers in the steam. railroad insurance 
business. About half a century ago Cor- 
nelius Du Bois and E. F Beddall or- 
ganized The Railroad Insurance Syndi- 
cate . Ever since that time Frank & 
Du Bois have been active in the rail- 
road insurance business. 

Ernest B. Boyd. underwriting mana- 
ger of the Yorkshire and the London 
& Provincial, and president of the Sea- 
board Fire, is one of the best liked men 
in the business. The mentor and friend 
of dozens of special agents, he began 
his career as an insurance clerk in Louis- 
ville and went in the field for the old 
Queen of Liverpool in the South. Eventu- 
ally, he became an assistant manager in 
Louisville, but left the Queen to go with 
the Lancashire and became assistant 
manager in Atlanta under Milton Dar- 
san. After some years he came to New 
York as assistant United States mana- 
ger of the Lancashire. He had only been 
in New York abont a month when the 
Royal bought the Lancashire. Mr. Boyd 
then joined Frank & Du Bois and is 
now the senior partner of that firm. 


Leading Railread Underwriter 
For several years he has been the 
leading underwriter in America in rail- 
road insurance. In addition to his du- 
ties with Frank & Du Bois and with 


Specials of Yorkshire 
Give Economic Review 


CONDITIONS BY TERRITORIES 





Louisiana Planters Experimenting With 
New Variety of Cane Sugar; San An- 
tonio Building Aviation West Point 





A field conference of specials in the 
Yorkshire group was held here last week 
for several days. An interesting feature 
was a review of economic conditions in 
some of the territories. 

Briefly summarized, some of them fol- 
low: 

O. B. Chanfrau, Louis‘ana: A good por- 
tion of our state was inundated from 
the recent flood waters of the Mississip- 
pi River causing considerable damage, 
if not disaster. The lands affected were 
in the rich cotton sections. In some 
places the losse were tremendous with 
respect to the chief agricultural pur- 
suits. Some time must elapse before 
these conditions are overcome. 

A bright spot is the sugar industry, 
which shows fine prospects due to a new 
variety of cane known as P.O.J. Prac- 
tically all planters have experimented 
with this cane, resulting in its almost 
universal adoption. The outlook is good 
for a splendid crop. 

While we still have some large saw 
mills with cuts of eight to fifteen years 
before them I am sorry to say that this 
splendid industry is fast dying and com- 
munities which have depended upon 
these saw mills, and which are suffering 
in consequence, are casting about for 
some new activity in which to divert 
their energies. Conditions in the rice 
belt are about the same as in previous 
years; that is, not much is being done. 

In respect to our roads, they are in 
splendid condition and tourists will be 
confronted with a delightful trip if they 


desire to motor through our old and 
historic state. 

Charles L. Beale, Dallas, Texas, is so 
large and the variety of interests so 
great that it is difficult to survey the 
state as a unit in an economic survey. 
It is much more satisfactory to take 
up the different sections of the state 
and discuss what is happening in each. 
In a general way, it can be said that 
the sheep and goat industry is one 
which is showing consistent growth and 
that the cattle industry is prospering, 
commanding high prices. The oil out- 
put is being curtailed. One outstanding 
Texas development, and a big one, too, 
is in the southwest section, where ranch 
land, formerly used for grazing purposes, 
is being agriculturalized. Among the 
other crops there attracting attention is 
spinach. In the lower Rio Grande sec- 
tion grapefruit. oranges and vegetables 
are having a boom. There are impor- 
tant port developments at Point Isabelle 
and at Corpus Christi. One of the Texas 
developments which is of the utmost im- 
portance is aviation at San Antonio, 





the management of the Yorkshire fleet. 
he handles the railroad underwriting of 
seven large companies, some foreign and 
some American. 

Frank B. Martin is assistant manager 
of the Yorkshire fleet and Wallace Kelly 
is branch secretary. Bovd & Martin. 
Tnc., are general agents of the Seaboard 
Surety. 

Ogden H. Hammond, Ambassador to 
Spain, is affiliated with Frank & Du 
Bois. 


where the government is putting up what 
amounts to a West Point of the air, 
For some time this has been the coun- 
try’s leading training course for flyers 
and the future will see even greater fly- 
ing training activities there. 

S. K. Gray, Kentucky and Tennessce: 

The business interests of Kentucky end 
Tennessee are quite varied with no in- 
dividual industry holding the key to pros- 
perity. The post-war deflation was felt 
very forcibly although the general un- 
employment conditions were never so 
pronounced as in some sections of the 
country. 

The farming industry until 1928 was 
unusually stagnant, but since that time 
it has very materially improved. Our 
principal crop is tobacco, and_betier 
prices are now being paid for this prod- 
uct than at any time, I believe, sitice 
1920. Most of the other farm products, 
however, are still bringing starvation 
prices and we have very far yet to go 
in this direction. 

In keeping with the general trend of 
the times, a number of big combines have 
been effected in the coal mining industry, 
with the result that the coal fields have 
more pronounced activity than has been 
experienced for some years. Eastern 
Tennessee is enjoying unusual activity 
with millions of dollars of new capital 
constantly pouring in, this capital being 
centered in rayon manufacturing, chemi- 
cal plants and textile mills. 

More than $25,000,000 is being’ spent 
annually in the two states for improved 
roads. Our progress along the various 
lines, though slow, is considered healthy 
and rather evenly distributed, and within 
a reasonable time I believe it will have 
developed sufficient momentum to carry 
us to a new level of prosperity. 





FR. THYS, BELGIUM, DEAD 


Fr. Thys, manager of the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions for Belgium and 


also managing director of the Aigle 
Belge, is dead. He was fifty-six years 
old. 





CALDWELL BUYS COMPANIES 


Caldwell & Co., of Nashville, Tenn. 
headed by Rogers Caldwell, has acquired 
large financial interests in the Home 
Fire, Home Life and Home Accident of 
Little Rock, Ark. A. B. Banks is the 
head of the Home companies. The three 
insurance companies have assets of more 
than $10,000,000 and their expansion in 
the southern field will now be hastened. 


Beha Going Abroad 


(Continued from Page 1) 


through the origination and distribution 
of both domestic and foreign securities, 
including analytical service to investors 
and the purchase or underwriting of 
blocks of securities for later resale. 
Harold G. Aron, president of the Inter- 
national Germanic Co., Ltd., is active in 
all the companies in the Germanic group. 

The Germanic Safe Deposit Co. was 
organized in December, 1928, and _ its 
stock is entirely owned by the Standard 
Oil of New York, the International Ger- 
manic Trust Co. and the International 
Germanic Co., Ltd. Julian M. Gerard 
is president. 

The Central Bank for German Indus- 
try has just begun operations. Its func- 
tions are to make long term loans under 
stipulated restrictions to German indus- 
trial concerns to be secured by the first 
mortgage obligations of such concerns. 
On its directorate and among its stock- 
holders are important German state 
banks, private banks and banking firms. 
The deputy chairmen of the Cenral 
Bank for German Industry include )r. 
Carl Degenhardt, president of the Saxon 
State Bank of Dresden; Hans Arnhold. 
partner of Gebrueder Arnhold of Berlin 
and Dresden. and Dr. Albert Hahn, a {a- 
mons Frankfort on the Main banker. 

The Germanic Fire is getting a go 
start, being planted in a number of 
states, and having a good organization. 
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| ASSETS SURPLUS TO | 
wees $4,896,544.34 TO POLICYHOLDERS | 
= | eee 6,000,569.04 cae tattessesesseeeeeeeeeeee $1,928,405.51 | 

: > gman Pe conpaten I92 ann 2405,56451 | 
PC: ARTE a ee a ae ea "699.331. | 





























INCREASE (1928)... 2,699,331.27 



















































































STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1928 
American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 
| 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ; | 
Bonds and Seocks ........... $8,762,308.33 Reserve for Unearned Premiums......$2,809,089.54 
Reserve for Losses................-...-------- 318,529.39 
Premiums and Accounts Receivable 820,871.88 Reserve for all other eae 266,647.58 
Reinsurance Receivable ................-- 16,319.86 Voluntary Reserve for Contingen- 
CE i ccscticcigstnte coin ceieceaiaimiiiiaens 1,600,000.00 
TRON PINE oasis ci 5,885.79 Gaal... $2,000,000.00 
Ce ee nt 493,776.43 Surplus .................... 3,104,895.78 
Surplus to Policyholders.................. 5,104,895.78 
$10,099,162.29 $10,099,162.29 
, ; P ; | 
Losses Paid Since Organization Exceed $28,000,000 | 
New York Insurance Department Security Valuations Used | 
CORROON & REYNOLDS | 
Incorporated | 
Manager | 
92 William Street, New York City | 
VOLUNTARY RESERVE UNEARNED | 
SRA fe a a a Ae Seem PREMIUM RESERVE 
a ees $ 750,000.00 vt sovsseececcenneeeneenes $2,236,287.66 
ce eee er 2,253,486.31 
1928 Seale Dac ah a Ta hci 1,600,000.00 1928 ie ss ROS 2,809,089.54 
INCREASE (1928).. 850,000.00 


INCREASE (1928).. 555,603.23 
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Yorkshire Field Conference 


Sir Jas. Hamilton users 
Many U.S. Underwriters 


HE MADE FREQUENT TRIPS HERE 


Managing Director of Yorkshire Knight- 
ed By King George; Was President 
of Chartered Insurance Institute 


The knighting of 
the King of 


James Hamilton in 


England’s New Year’s hon- 


ors gave considerable satisfaction to the 


fire insurance fraternity abroad as the 





SIR 


JAMES HAMILTON 


veteran managing director of the York- 
shire stands high in the business. He is 
also well known in this country, as he has 
an average of 
Three of his birth- 
spent in the 
Boyd, the 


ager of the company in the United States. 


made American visits on 


once every two years 
been home of 


days have 


Ernest B. underwriting man- 


Sir James Hamilton has been with the 


Yorkshire thirty-five years. He has trav- 
eled extensively in that time, visiting 
many countries of the globe. A fellow 


and a president of the Chartered 
Institute, he 


Blanesburgh 


past 


Insurance was also a mem- 


ber of the committee on 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and is 
chairman of the York employment com- 
mittee 
by the 
for life 


Some years ago he was appointed 


Crown a Justice of the Peace 
privilege of sitting on 
letting his judgment dictate. 


president of an 


with the 
cases ¢ 
He is 
florists 


ir not, 
organization of 
walks of 


prominent 


and is active in many 


life. Lady Hamilton is also 
religious circles. 

one of the picturesque old 
towns of England. Part of 
the York Minster is 1,300 years old; in 
fact, there 
on the 


socially and in 
York is 


cathedral 


a church 
The 
stained glass windows in this church are 
among the most valuable in the world. 
Some time ago a committee of the church 
took up the question of insuring the 
windows and experts were called in to 
appraise the value of the glass. The 
estimate was that it was worth $70,000, - 
000, so the insurance project was drop- 
ped. During the war the windows were 


always has been 


site since the Roman days. 


taken out and buried until the end of 
hostilities, when they were _ placed 
back in. 





VYerkshive: Activities 
Grow; Five in Fleet 


SEABOARD 





IN MANY STATES 


Firm of Frank & Du Bois, U. S. Mana- 
gers, Formed in 1874; Career of E. 
B. Boyd, Managing Underwriter 








The Yorkshire fleet in this country, 
consisting of companies owned by the 
Yorkshire or those affiliated with it, has 
been showing considerable development. 
For a number of years the Yorkshire 
operated here as an independent unit 
without subsidiaries. The company was 
established in 1824, but did not enter 
the United States until 1910, when Frank 
& Du Bois were made United States 
managers and Ernest B. Boyd underwrit- 
ing manager. 

In 1920 the London & Provincial of 
London, a company organized in 1860, en- 
tered the country and began to operate 
through Frank & Du Bois. On January 
1, 1927, the Yorkshire Indemnity, the 
third company in the fleet, began to do 
business. 

Two Affiliations 


Affiliated with the Yorkshire are two 
companies recently organized by the 
Frank & Du Bois interests, the York- 
shire owning some stock in both compa- 
nies. They are the Seaboard Fire & 
Marine and the Seaboard Surety, both 
doing a conservative business. They are 
entered in a number of states. The of- 
ficers of the Seaboard Fire & Marine 
are Ernest B. Boyd, president; Frank 
B. Martin, first vice-president; Stewart 
H. Davey, vice-president; Harold W. 
Rudolph, secretary; John R. Logie, treas- 
urer, and August A. Knoepfle, assistant 
secretary. The officers of the Seaboard 
Surety are: Edward D. Livingston, presi- 
dent; Frank B. Martin, first vice-presi- 
dent; Howard M. Frost, vice-president ; 
and Harold W. Rudolph, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Frank & Du Bois is one of the largest 
old-established brokerage firms in New 
York. It was organized in 1874 by E. 
H. Frank and Cornelius Du Bois. Mr. 
Frank arrived in this country at the 
age of eight and went into the Civil 
War at the age of sixteen, coming out 
with honors. He entered the insurance 
business, making a fine success of it. 

Mr. Du Bois was a member of an old 
Huguenot family, went to Heidelberg, 


traveled extensively, spoke many lan- 
guages. Frank & Du Bois were pi- 
oneers in the steam. railroad insurance 
business. About half a century ago Cor- 


nelius Du Bois and E. F Beddall or- 
ganized The Railroad Insurance Syndi- 
cate . Ever since that time Frank & 
Du Bois have been active in the rail- 
road insurance business. 

Ernest B. Boyd. underwriting mana- 
ger of the Yorkshire and the London 
& Provincial, and president of the Sea- 
board Fire, is one of the best liked men 
in the business. The mentor and friend 
of dozens of special agents, he began 
his career as an insurance clerk in Louis- 
ville and went in the field for the old 
Queen of Liverpool in the South. Eventu- 
ally, he became an assistant manager in 
Louisville, but left the Queen to go with 
the Lancashire and became assistant 
manager in Atlanta under Milton Dar- 
gan. After some years he came to New 
York as assistant United States mana- 
ger of the Lancashire. He had only been 
in New York about a month when the 
Royal bought the Lancashire. Mr. Boyd 
then joined Frank & Du Bois and is 
now the senior partner of that firm. 

Leading Railroad Underwriter 

For several years he has been the 

leading underwriter in America in rail- 


road insurance. In addition to his du- 
ties with Frank & Du Bois and with 











Specials of Yorkshire 
Give Economic Review 


CONDITIONS BY TERRITORIES 





Louisiana Planters Experimenting With 
New Variety of Cane Sugar; San An- 
tonio Building Aviation West Point 





A field conference of specials in the 
Yorkshire group was held here last week 
for several days. An interesting feature 
was a review of economic conditions in 
some of the territories. 

Briefly summarized, some of them fol- 
low: 

O. B. Chanfrau, Louis‘ana: A good por- 
tion of inundated from 
the recent flood waters of the Mississip- 
pi River causing considerable damage, 
if not disaster. The lands affected were 
in the rich cotton sections. In some 
places the losse were tremendous with 
respect to the chief agricultural 
suits. time 
these conditions are overcome. 

A bright spot is the sugar industry, 
which shows fine prospects due to a new 
variety of cane known as P.O.J.  Prac- 
tically all planters have experimented 
with this cane, resulting in its almost 
universal adoption. The outlook is good 
for a splendid crop. 

While we still have some large saw 
mills with cuts of eight to fifteen years 
before them | am sorry to say that this 
splendid industry is fast dying and com- 
munities which have depended upon 
these saw mills, and which are suffering 
in consequence, are casting about for 
some new activity in which to divert 
their energies. Conditions in the rice 
belt are about the same as in previous 
years; that is, not much is being done. 

In respect to our roads, they are in 
splendid condition and tourists will be 
confronted with a delightful trip if they 


desire to motor through our old and 
historic state. 

Charles L. Beale, Dallas, Texas, is so 
large and the variety of interests so 
great that it is difficult to survey the 
state as a unit in an economic survey. 
It is. much more satisfactory to take 
up the different sections of the state 
and discuss what is happening in each. 
In a general way, it can be said that 
the sheep and goat industry is one 
which is showing consistent growth and 
that the cattle industry is prospering, 
commanding high prices. The oil out- 
put is being curtailed. One outstanding 
Texas development, and a big one, too, 
is in the southwest section, where ranch 
land, formerly used for grazing purposes, 
is being agriculturalized. Among the 
other crops there attracting attention is 
spinach. In the lower Rio Grande sec- 
tion grapefruit. oranges and vegetables 
are having a boom. There are impor- 
tant port developments at Point Isabelle 
and at Corpus Christi. One of the Texas 
developments which is of the utmost ini- 
portance is aviation at San Antonio, 


our state was 


pur- 


Some must elapse before 





the management of the Yorkshire fleet. 
he handles the railroad underwriting of 
seven large companies, some foreign and 
some American. 

Frank B. Martin is assistant manager 
of the Yorkshire fleet and Wallace Kelly 
is branch secretary. Bovd & Martin. 
Tnc., are general agents of the Seaboard 


Surety. 

Ogden H. Hammond, Ambassador to 
Spain, is affiliated with Frank & Du 
Bois. 


where the government is putting up what 
amounts to a West Point of the air, 
For some time this has been the coun- 
try’s leading training course for flyers 
and the future will see even greater fly- 
ing training activities there. 

S. K. Gray, Kentucky and Tennessce: 

The business interests of Kentucky and 
Tennessee are quite varied with no in- 
dividual industry holding the key to pros- 
perity. The post-war deflation was felt 
very forcibly although the general un- 
employment conditions were never so 
pronounced as in some sections of the 
country. 

The farming industry until 1928 was 
unusually stagnant, but since that tine 
it has very materially improved. Our 
principal crop is tobacco, and_ betier 
prices are now being paid for this prod- 
uct than at any time, I believe, since 
1920. Most of the other farm products, 
however, are still bringing starvation 
prices and we have very far yet to go 
in this direction. 

In keeping with the general trend of 
the times, a number of big combines have 
been effected in the coal mining industry, 
with the result that the coal fields have 


‘ more pronounced activity than has been 


experienced for some years. _ Eastern 
Tennessee is enjoying unusual activity 
with millions of dollars of new capital 
constantly pouring in, this capital being 
centered in rayon manufacturing, chemi- 
cal plants and textile mills. 

More than $25,000,000 is being’ spent 
annually in the two states for improved 
roads. Our progress along the various 
lines, though slow, is considered healthy 
and rather evenly distributed, and within 
a reasonable time I believe it will have 
developed sufficient momentum to carry 
us to a new level of prosperity. 





FR. THYS, BELGIUM, DEAD 
Fr. Thys, manager of the Eagle, Star 


& British Dominions for Belgium and 
also managing director of the Aigle 
Belge, is dead. He was fifty-six years 


old. 





CALDWELL BUYS COMPANIES 

Caldwell & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
headed by Rogers Caldwell, has acquired 
large financial interests in the Home 
Fire, Home Life and Home Accident of 
Little Rock, Ark. A. B. Banks is the 
head of the Home companies. The three 
insurance companies have assets of more 
than $10,000,000 and their expansion in 
the southern field will now be hastened. 


Beha Going Abroad 


(Continued from Page 1) 
through the origination and distribution 
of both domestic and foreign securities, 
including analytical service to investors 
and the purchase or underwriting of 
blocks of securities for later resale. 
Harold G. Aron, president of the Inter- 
national Germanic Co., Ltd., is active in 
all the companies in the Germanic group. 

The Germanic Safe Deposit Co. was 
organized in December, 1928, and _ its 
stock is entirely owned by the Standard 
Oil of New York, the International Ger- 
manic Trust Co. and the International 
Germanic Co., Ltd. Julian M. Gerard 
is president. 

The Central Bank for German Indus- 
try has just begun operations. Its func- 
tions are to make long term loans uncer 
stipulated restrictions to German indus- 
trial concerns to be secured by the first 
mortgage obligations of such concerns. 
On its directorate and among its stock- 
holders are important German. state 
banks, private banks and banking firms. 
The deputy chairmen of the gal -al 





* Bank for German Industry include |r. 


Carl Degenhardt, president of the Saxon 
State Bank of Dresden; Hans Arnhcld, 
partner of Gebrueder Arnhold of Berlin 
and Dresden. and Dr. Albert Hahn, a ‘a- 
mons Frankfort on the Main banker. 
The Germanic Fire is getting a goo 
start, being planted in a number 0 
states, and having a good organization. 
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SPANNING anatural bar- 
rier and opening up new 
thoroughfares—the Peace 
Bridge is designed to give 
the utmost security for the 
traffic it is destined to bear. 


CCUY 1 ty 1 rst 












Of equal sturdiness is 
the collosal structure In- 
surance, founded upon 
sound principles and of. me 
fering security under the ey 
severest: stress. . 

The Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy means 
security first. 





it” ae 


a 


Ewing Galloway 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
William Mackintosh, Manager S. Y. Tupper, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Law & Hamilton, Managers H. R. Burke, Manager 
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ASSETS SURPLUS 
A es $3,363,578.21 ie phaumoregeres 8 ae 
1927 cvccnonceccenscosonesccrs 4,105,633.66 1927 eR 1926.422.54 
AMM assests 5,034,363.88 1928... 2,278,722.70 
INCREASE (1928).. 928,730.22 INCREASE (1928)... 352,300.16 
STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1928 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of New York 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds amd Seochet assists $4,191,585.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums....$1,961,640.24 
‘ Reserve for Losses......:..................--- 204,751.32 
Premiums and Accounts Receivable 473,783.97 ieiedatan al nthe Sieben 89,249.62 
Reinsurance Receivable .................. 11,769.17 Voluntary Reserve for Contingen- 
Wid vi cincdustinuctbickcasindeambhalanaiedaeamenies 500,000.00 
Iseerest Accrued 2... 2,551.40 ma. $1,000,000.00 
Cr OE oi ie 354,674.34 Surplus -................... 1,278,722.70 
Surplus to Policyholders.................. 2,278,722.70 
$5,034,363.88 $5,034,363.88 
Losses Paid Since Organization Exceed $20,000,000 
New York Insurance Department Security Valuations Used 
CORROON & REYNOLDS 
Incorporated 
Manager 
92 William Street, New York City 
VOLUNTARY RESERVE UNEARNED 
1926 PREMIUM RESERVE 
[| \' 7, ENE heer ee $1,362,246.21 
) 1927 | RS 1,747,933.13 
De iiaiiiictinciagicn: $500,000.00 1928 1,961,640.24 
INCREASE (1928).. 500,000.00 INCREASE (1928).. 213,707.1) 
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America Fore to Cover 
Jewelry and Fur Risks 


ALL RISK. FORMS WILL BE USED 





Broad Field For This Insurance; Persons 
in U. S. Own Diamonds Worth 
Over Four Billions 





Beginning April 1, the Continental and 
other members of the America Fore 
group of fire companies will add the in- 
surance of personal jewelry and furs to 
their lines of coverage on the usual “all 
risk” form. Agents will rapidly be sup- 
plied with jewelry applications and the 
well known “fur coat” policies. 

With the exception of jewelers’ block 
policies, the America Fore companies 
now provide their agents, either direct 
or through the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica, with a complete line of ocean and 
inland marine facilities. These compa- 
nies are expected to become affiliated 
with both the jewelry and fur confer- 
ences. 

A survey made in connection with the 
decision of the America Fore companies 
to write these additional classes of busi- 
ness, brought to light the fact that the 
people of the United States own more 
than four billion dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds. This sum exceeds the combined 
issued capitalization of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and is more than 
a fifth of the nation’s outstanding public 
debt. 

Few of the world-famous diamonds are 
owned here, it is stated, most of the mil- 
lions of stones being of moderate 
weight. The per capita value of our 
holdings of cut diamonds, however, is 
larger than that of any other country. 





INSURANSHARES PLANS 





New Stock On Market Now; Investment 
Policy Limits Amounts in Various 
Securities 

Insuranshares Corporation of New 
York is offering at $21% a share, 750,000 
shares of class A stock of Insuranshares 
Corporation of Delaware, recently or- 
ganized as an investment company of 
the specialized management type to op- 
erate in the insurance and bank stocks 
field. The Goldman-Sachs Trading Cor- 
poration has agreed to purchase 250,000 
shares of the stock. 

The financing will provide the cor- 
poration with $15,000,000 which will be 
invested and reinvested in insurance and 
bank stocks. Of the total proceeds of 
the issue, $5 a share will be set up as 
initial paid-in surplus and the manage- 
ment may set. aside, after payment of 
dividends on the class A_ stock, an 
amount not exceeding four-fifths of 
earned profits as surplus or reserves. 

The investment policy of the new cor- 
poration will be influenced by the follow- 
ing restrictions relative to the invest- 
ment of its assets which appear in its 
charter: 

(1) Not more than 10% in the stocks 
of any insurance company, domestic o7 
foreign. 

(2) Not more than 20% in the stocks 
of foreign insurance companies not li- 
censed to do business in at least five 
states of the United States or in Canada. 

(3) Not more than 10% in the stock 
of any bank or trust company, domestic 
or foreign, which must have at least 
$500,000 paid in capital’ and equal or 
greater surplus and undivided profits. 

(4) Not more than 20% in the securi- 
ties of any corporation, syndicate, asso- 
ciation or trust engaged in a type of 
business similar to this corporation, ex- 
cept Insuranshares Trust certificates. 

(5) Not more than 20% in any one 
foreign country and no investment in se- 
curities involving unlimited liability. 





FIRE INSURANCE GROUP 


The managers of the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriting Association of Louisville 
are planning group insurance for mem- 
bers. 


ST. PAUL NOW IN AVIATION 





Joins United States Underwriters; Ten 
Companies Now in Group With Assets 
of About $370,000,000 

The St. Paul Fire & Marine last Fri- 
day was elected a member of the United 
States Aviation Insurance Group and will 
begin actual participation on April 1. 
This group is managed by the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., of 
which David C. Beebe is the head. 

There are now six fire insurance com- 
panies in this aviation group, including 
the Globe & Rutgers, National Union 
Fire, North River, Pacific Fire, United 


States Fire and the St. Paul. The cas- 
ualty companies include the Maryland 
Casualty, New Amsterdam, New York 
Indemnity and the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty. The combined assets 
of the fire companies in the group are 
more than $220,000,000 and the assets of 
the casualty’ companies total approx- 
imately $150,000,000, making a combined 
total of $370,000,000, or more than suffi- 
cient to take care of the largest claims 
that may come along for a long while 
to come. 

While the various large aircraft insur- 
ance groups are expanding their under- 
writing facilities commensurate with the 


growth of the business they are experi- 
encing difficulty in obtaining 
enough trained aviation underwriters to 
handle all the new business that today 
is being offered. Aviation insurance jis 
growing to such proportions that it is 
outstripping its present personnel and 
the matter of training insurance men in 
aviation and aircraft experts with under- 


writing principles and details is a big 
problem. 


some 





Edwin Broun, assistant secretary of the 
Northern Neck (Va.) Mutual Fire, died 
March 15, aged sixty-nine. 





FIRE 





AND 


Thomas E. Wood, in whose 
large Cincinnati agency the 
Ohio Farmers Insurance 


Company is the leader. 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 
Le Roy 


AUTOMOBILE 
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Harrington Calls 
Agents Indispensable 


RAPS COMPANIES’ ATTITUDE 
Says Conditions Which Do Not Permit 
Of Conferences With National 


Board Are Intolerable 





Local fire and casualty insurance 
agents are indispensable to the conduct 
o1 the business according to W. E. Har- 
rington of Atlanta, Ga, and former 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. Speaking last Thurs- 
day before the mid-year convention of 
the association at Birmingham, Ala., he 
declared with emphasis that the agents 
and fire companies must work together 
if either is to prosper. Mr. Harrington’s 
talk followed that of President R. P 
DeVan, who had described the recent 
failure of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ conference committee to 
function to the satisfaction of the agency 
forces. 


Mr. Harrington said that in his judg- 
ment there is nothing that can take the 
place of the producer in insurance as he 
is found in the American agency system. 
He challenged the fire companies to pro- 
duce figures to show that it is more eco- 
nomical to run branch offices than to pay 
commissions to agents. Agents ought not 
to be pessimistic, he’ said, when they 
assume that the agency system has 
proved to be the least costly manner of 
producing insurance. 


The present situation of no facilities 
for a National Board-agents’ conference 
is intolerable, Mr. Harrington stated, and 
he called upon the agents to go home 
and strengthenen their local boards. 
Through such efforts he believed some 
progress toward a solution of this prob- 
lem can be made. 

Speaking of the position of local 
agents Mr. Harrington said: 

Branch Office Can’t Replace Agent 


“I want to say as part of the ground- 
work, that a salaried employe of a 
branch office, changing from location to 
location, having no definite community, 
nor responsibility to a communtiy can 
never take the place of the agent who 
is an integral part of his community and 
who is helping to build it and thus is 
making for the prosperity of the insur- 
ance companies, the man who is always 
in the forefront in legislative troubles 
and really and truly represents as a liv- 
ing, vital part of that community, the 
business of insurance. 

“And that man cannot be taken out 
of this business and supplanted by a 
transient person who has no particular 
interest in that community without seri- 
ously undermining the confidence which 
the public now places in the business of 
imsurance. And these are things worth 
oatiog about while passing along this 
SuDject. 

“Now, one of the things that has been 
troubling your officers, and the surpris- 
ing ‘iing about it to me is that appar- 
ently it has not been troubling the com- 
panies even more than it has been trou- 
bling us, is this question of loyalty of 
— to agents and agents to com- 
anies, 

“There is a very serious question as 
to whether the loyalty one to another 
Is today what it should be, and this is 
8lving some concern to the leaders in 
the National Association. We are being 
weened away from companies which have 
served us well for years upon years— 
agents whose loyalty should never be 
questioned. We are seeing coming into 
the field almost a hundred new compa- 
ties which are going to have to find some 
Means of getting new business. Appar- 
ently they seem to think that it cannot 
be gotten along the regularly established 
ies, and failing in that, they seek other 
Means, either through increased com- 
Missions, cut rates, or practices of one 
sort or another which do not in the long 
seed make for the best interests of this 
ig be it companies or agents; and 

18 1s an element in the business which 


is creating a great deal of unrest, and 
which is creating a great deal of trouble. 
Companies Should Value Loyal Agents 

“It would seem, as I said, that the 
companies should be the ones to first 
recognize this fact and do whatever may 
be necessary toward holding in their 
ranks, and holding as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in this business, those agents whose 
loyalty has never been questioned, and 
tie them in so that, united, the organized 
companies and the organized agents, 
working shoulder to shoulder, and hand 
in hand, can control this business of ours 
and keep it on an even keel. 

“But, again, unfortunately, that does 
not seem to be the condition with which 
we are confronted. We are told that 
there is no medium, there is no instru- 
mentality, there is no place where agents 
and companies can sit across the table 
from each other and discuss those things 
fundamental to our business and for the 
general good of companies and agents 
alike. 

“A sad commentary? Yes. 
cusable situation? Yes. A_ situation 
which must be corrected? Yes. And 
quite as important to the companies, even 
more important to the companies that 
that be corrected so far as their interest 
is concerned, as where our interest is 
concerned. For in the last analysis—and 
every agent in this room knows this to 
be a fact—regardless of what may be- 
come of this business, the agent who 
personally controls his business, the 
agent who has his own personal produc- 
tion, with his own contact with his cli- 
ents, need never fear as to the ultimate 
effect on his own personal welfare, be- 
cause, come what may, he has an asset 
and he has a business which can always 
find a market, be it organized or unor- 
ganized companies. 

“For that reason alone, if for no other, 
it must be perfectly obvious to a sound, 
thinking, reasonable man. that some- 
thing must be done to hold the loyaltv, 
to keep within the control, those agents 
who have always stood for the best prac- 
tices in the business of insurance, and to 
keep them tied in with those companies 
who have done likewise, so far as the 
company end of the business is con- 
cerned. * * * 

Should Recognize Local Boards 

“We are required to be governed by 
the rules of bureaus, which we repre- 
sent, and verv pronerlv co, and it seems 
to be only a matter of fairness and jus- 
tice that in turn, where a group of agents 
in a community is establishing an insti- 
tution, which means a betterment of the 
business for agents and their companies, 
and where their regulations are reason- 
able and fair to the companies operating 
in that community, the organized com- 
nanies should give proper recognition to 
those local board rules. 

“Our executive committee is facing a 
very serious question as to how we shall 
bring about the enforcement of the con- 
ference agreement; and don’t think that 
we have in mind no means of bringing 
about that enforcement, because we 


An inex- 


have.” 





N. P. WORLEY’S NEW POST 
Nelson P. Worlev, for the last seven 
vears manager at Hartford for the New 
England Insurance Exchange, has re- 
signed as of April 30 to become assis- 
tant secretary of the George B. Fisher 
Co. of Hartford. He will assist G. Bur- 
gess Fisher, state agent of the United 
States Fire and the North River, in the 
management of these companies, suc- 
ceeding J. Laurence Moffit, who will be 
transferred to Boston on Mav 1. Mr. 
Worley began with the Michigan In- 
spection Bureau and three years later 
joined Fred S. James & Co. at Chicago. 
At the beginning of the World War he 
was recalled to rating work and has 

been engaged in this work since. 


J. F. BOHRER STATE AGENT 
J. Frank Bohrer has become state 
sgent in Michigan and Indiana, with 
headquarters at Detroit, for the Eagle. 
Star & British Dominions, the General 
and the Urbaine of the Fred S. James 
& Co. fleet. 





¢ 


APPOINTED SPECIAL AGENT 

Willis B. Underwood has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Fireman’s 
Fund group in Virginia with Richmond 
headquarters. He will assist State Agent 
George McG. Goodridge in supervising 
that state. Mr. Underwood, originally 
from Smithfield, Va., was formerly with 
the Travelers Fire in Texas, supervising 
a portion of that state with headquarters 
at San Antonio. 











empire State 


Jnsurance Company, — 
of Worrrwn, N.Y. 





For You 


or for your customers, 
copies of “Cash Value”— 
a booklet which discusses 
the relation between in- 
surance and property val- 
uation. May we send you 
one? 
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EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS: 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Liabilities Capital 
$3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 


Assets *Net Resources 
$10,099,162.29 6,704,895.78 

BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
$4,889,591.12 $755,197.32 $1,000,000.00 $4,134,393.80 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$5,762,813.80 $1,293,331.77 $1,000,000.00 


$4,469,482.03 
GLOBE .INSURANCE. COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) 
$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$5,034,363.88 $2,255,641.18 $1,000,000.00 $2,778,722.70 


*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital, Net S 


LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets Liabilities Capi-al *Net Resources 
$408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
$5,774,475.31 $1,291,847.16 $1,000,000.00 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
$927,051.01 $1,000,000.00 


REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$1,040,535.31 $1,000,000.00 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$758,805.07 


$4,482,628.15 
$2,922,000.19 $1,994,949.18 
$4,076,176.31 $3,035,641.00 


$5,327,783.03 
and Vol 


$1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 





y Reserves. 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL ype pe TORNADO AND’ WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY. 


HOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE FLOATERS. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 
INCORPORATED 


92 WILLIAM STREET 


MANAGER 


PROFITS, 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y- 
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1928 Federal Income Tax For. 


Fire and Casualty Companies 


By SCOTT HARRIS of Joseph Froggart Co., Public Accountants 








(his article was delivered in the 
form of an address by Scott Harris 
of Joseph Froggatt & Co., certified 
public accountants, before a meeting 
last week of the Insurance Account- 
ants’ Association. It was considered 
so valuable an explanation of the 
application of the federal income tax 
requirements to stock fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, that the 
Insurance Accountants’ Association 
has decided to distribute the address 
in written form to those interested 
in the subject. 




















Federal income tax for the year 1928 
as applying to stock fire and casualty in- 
surance companies is centered in Section 
204 of the Act of 1928. 

As it stands to reason that most of 
this audience is entirely familiar with the 
recent previous acts as they affect stock 
fire and casualty insurance companies, I 
deem that the matter of first interest will 
be a comparison between the 1928 Act 
and that which applied to the returns for 
the calendar year 1927, which was the 
1926 Act. 

In the first place, there is an apparent 
advantage in the reduction of the rate 
applied to net income of one-half of one 
per cent;—the rate under the 1928 Act 
being 12%, as compared with the rate of 
12%% under the 1926 Act, which applied 
to returns for the year 1927. 

It does not take long, however, to find 
that this nominal reduction in the rate 
of the tax is much more than offset by 
the additional item to be included under 
“Gross Income” which, in the language 
of the Act, is: “Gain during the taxable 
year {rom the sale or other disposition 
of property.” 

The Act is amplified in connection with 
this -cw item of taxable income by Ar- 
ticles Nos. 991 and 992 of Regulation 74. 

This item of gain from sale or other 


disposition of properties as an item to be 
inclu’ed in gross income and therefore 
subjc:t to tax is new to stock fire and 
casu''y insurance companies. ‘The last 
calerar year in which companies were, 
unde: the act caused to return as taxable 
incor: the profit from the sale or other 
disposition of property was the year 1921 
whic’) was covered under the Act of 1916. 
Com: ering 1928 Act With Previous One 

At this time we will go on with the 
com: arison of the 1928 Act and the last 
Previous Act and will revert later to some 
disc'-sion on this matter of taxable gain 
fror: securities. 


._ De \uctions allowed under the 1928 Act 
include a corresponding offset to the gain 


from sale of investments in the shape of 
loss; sustained during the taxable year 
from the rate or other disposition of 
Property.” As in the case of gain from 
the <:ie of investments, the loss follow- 
ing ‘ie sale or other disposition of invest- 
oh has for tax purposes to be de- 
OF 


d along the lines set forth in the 
Act end in the Regulation. 


Those companies who develop a net in- 
come for tax purposes which is $25,000 
rd less are allowed a deduction of $3,000 

ere | 


rom before applying the 12% rate 
a against a deduction of $2,000 in like 
instances under the 1926 Act. 

Ow, as to the radical change in the 
Act which makes taxable income and al- 
Owable deductions resulting from sales 
or other disposition of property. It is 
only logical to assume that the method of 
arriving at the taxable gain during the 
year from the sale or other disposition of 
Property should follow the mandates of 


the act and the regulations as they apply 
to corporations other than insurance 
companies. 

The basis for determining the amount 
of taxable gain of loss from sale of se- 
curities is the difference between the 
amount actually realized and the actual 
original cost. As regards such properties 
as were acquired prior to March, 1913, 
the taxable gain or loss is the difference 
between the amount realized and the orig- 
inal actual cost or the fair value March 
1, 1913, whichever is greater. 

In the basis for determining the amount 
of taxable gain or loss on other personal 
and improved real property there is to be 
taken into consideration items of depre- 
ciation previously charged and_ the 
amounts added to such assets in the way 
of improvements. 

Determining Gains From Securities 


There has been considerable discussion 
as to what basis should be used by insur- 
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ance companies for determining the gain 
from sale of securities enjoyed during the 
year 1928. Some seem to feel that since 
January 1, 1928, is the first date on which 
this item of taxable income has accrued 
to Insurance companies, whereas general 
corporations have had the same situation 
for a number pf years, the January, 1928, 
values or cost should be used, whichever 
is higher. The Act and Articles 591 et. 
seq. of Regulation 74 are very definite as 
to the definitions of the basis for gain 
or loss. These definitions specifically call 
for the use of the cost on such securities 
as were purchased since March 1, 1913, 
and the cost on March 1, 1913, value on 
any securities held prior to that date. 
Internal revenue Bulletin, Volume 7, No. 
51, dated December 17, 1928, also con- 
tains advices that Section No. 111 (A) 
of the Revenue Act of 1928 shall be ap- 
plicable to the sale or other disposition 
of property by insurance companies com- 
ing under Section No. 204 of the Act. 
Until definite adjudication in this re- 
gard is reached the seemingly proper pro- 
cedure ‘is to determine the taxable gain 
or loss according to the Act, that is the 
difference between amount realized and 
actual cost or March 1, 1913, value which- 
ever is greater, file returns accordingly 
and await results. If action favorable to 
insurance companies eventually results 


claims for refunds can be made and if 
the refunds are granted, interest thereon 
usually accrues as well as the principal 
sum. Of course, care should be taken to 
see that any claims for refunds are not 
allowed to wait until outlawed. 

In any event, the amount of profit 
and/or loss resulting from sales as shown 
on the investment exhibit is not neces- 
sarily at all comparable to the amount of 
gain subject to tax or the amount of loss 
allowable as a deduction in arriving at 
taxable net income. 


Exchanges of Stocks or Bonds 

Exchanges of stock or bonds in one 
corporation for stock or bonds of another 
organization through merger or reorgan- 
ization do not, generally speaking, result 
in taxable gain or loss. The securities 
acquired through such an exchange are 
considered to take the same value as those 
relinquished in the exchange. Subse- 
quent sale of the securities received in 
exchange would develop taxable gain or 
loss based on the cost or other basis of 
the original securities. 

If cash is part of the realization on 
merger or consolidation, there is likely 
to result a taxable gain or loss, the se- 
curities obtained being valued at a fair 
market price at the date of exchange, such 
sum, plus the cash received, being the 
consideration, compared with which will 
be the original cost or other basis-of the 
original securities. 

One of the most perplexing problems is 
trying to arrive at the correct taxable gain 
or loss resulting when a portion of a 
holding of capital stock of some other 
corporation is sold. 

Regulation 74, Article 58 thereof, savs: 
“When shares of stock in a corporation 
are sold from lots purchased at different 
dates and at different prices and identity 
of the lots cannot be determined, the 
stocks sold shall be charged against the 
earliest purchase of such stock.” 

The language is plain enough and in 
some cases should be easy enough to fol- 
low out. There have been cases where 
the Board of Tax Appeals have ruled 
that the average price of all shares of 
such stock owned at the date of the sale 
of a portion thereof can be considered 
the cost price for the purpose of deter- 
mining taxable gain. These rulings are 
but very few in number and apparently 
have had such strings tied to them as to 
make them impossible of general appli- 
cation. 


Stock Dividends and Rights 


_ The matter of stock dividends received 
is fortunately not complicated in any re- 
spect. In such instances, it is permissible 
to add to the number of shares held the 
number of shares received as a_ stock 
dividend, and by dividing the total of 
shares, old and new, into the cost of the 
shares actually purchased, produce a sum 
per share which can be used in develop- 
ing the taxable gain or loss. 

Now, for the matter of determining 
taxable gain or loss on the sale of stock 
rights. It is the intent of the Act and is 
so amplified in regulations, that when 
rights are issue and sold the taxable gain 
must take into consideration the differ- 
ence or rather the changed value of the 
stock. 

We will quote Article 58 of Regulation 
74: “If a shareholder does not exercise 
but sells his right to subscribe, the cost or 
other basis of the stock in respect of 
which the rights are issued shall be ap- 
portioned between the rights of the stock 
in proportion to the respective values 
thereof at the time the rights are issued, 
and the basis for determining gain or 
loss from the sale of right on one hand 
or a share of stock on the other will be 


the quotient of the cost or other basis 
assigned to the rights or the stock divi- 
dend, as the.case may be, by the number 
of rights issued or by ‘the number of 
shares held.” 

Translated into a formula, this means 
the following: i 

Market Value of Stock at Ex-Right 
Date—Total of such value plus .mar- 
ket value of rights at same date times 
Original cost or other basis of Stock 
held equals Cost of Old Stock: ad- 
justed. 

Similarly, a formula to develop the cost 
for tax purposes of the rights would be 
as follows: 

Market Value of Rights—Total at ex- 
right date of stock and rights times 
Original cost or other basis of Stock 
equals Cost for tax purposes. 

Having so determined for tax purposes 
the cost of the rights, the taxable gain is ‘ 
the difference between the amount real- 
ized on the sale of these rights and the 
cost so developed. 


Applying Formula to Rights 

Since there has through the application 
of this formula, which is used merely to. 
develop the taxable gain, been a change 
in the cost for tax purposes of the stock 
still held, when and if this stock is sub- 
sequently sold such adjustment must be 
taken into consideration at the time of 
such a sale. In other words, what really 
happens is simply this: The taxable gain 
resulting from the sale of the rights is 
much less than the actual cash, received 
for which nothing was paid out. On the 
other hand, there follows the necessary 
reduction for tax purposes only of the 
cost or other basis to be considered when 
the stock held is subsequently sold. 

In brief, there is less tax paid during 
the year the rights are sold and more tax 
paid, all things remaining the same, on 
the subsequent sale of the stock. 

In prior years when, as insurance com- 
panies, we were not interested in what 
happened to the consideration received for 
the sale of rights, some companies had 
the practice of decreasing the book-value 
of the stock through journal entry in an 
amount identical with that realized on 
the sale of the rights. Of course, it is 
known that no allowable deduction can be 
had for any sums which may appear in 
the annual statement as “decrease in 
book-value of securities,” and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it makes no difference for tax 
purposes whether such an adjustment is 
put through or not, for the simple reason 
that the resultant book-value of the stock 
at the date of sale will have nothing to do 
with the basis which must be used in de- 
termining the gain or loss therefrom for 
income tax. 

There has been a lot of scurrying 
around, a lot of delving back in old rec- 
ords regarding security purchases trying 
to find out whether rights have been ex- 
ercised years ago or not and additional 
unusual work at annual statement time 
hecatse of this one change in the Act, as 
it affects fire insurance companies. It 
seems to be the opinion of a great many 
people that it is absolutely necessary that 
the taxable gain from the sale of rights 
be determined in accordance with the pre- 
vious quotation of the Act and the form- 
ula which has been explained. Of course, 
it would seem to most any one to be per- 
fectly logical that the Treasury Depart- 
ment would not unreasonably object to 
any taxpayer who saw fit to report as 
taxable income more than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Reporting Rights in Gross Income 

In other ‘words, if a taxpayer elected 
to report as gross income, and therefore 
taxable income, the entire amount of con- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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F. & G. FIRE STATE AGENTS 


E. R. Porter in Western Penna. and 
West Virginia; H. C. Craig Eastern 
Penna. and New Jersey 
Elmer R. Porter has been appointed 
state agent for the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire of Baltimore for western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh and Hughbert C-. 
Craig has become state agent for east- 
ern Pennsylvania and southern New 
Jersey with Philadelphia headquarters. 
Mr. Porter was formerly special agent 
in western Pennsylvania for the West- 
chester and later with the Netherlands. 
For the last year he has been associated 
with his brother’s agency at Connells- 

ville, Pa. 

Mr. Craig was with the Hartford Fire 
in Texas for about fifteen. years, later 
joining the American Eagle in eastern 
Pennsylvania. During the last year he 
has been special agent for Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., for Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia suburban territory. 





ALBIN M. NEVIN DEAD 

Albin M. Nevin, special agent and ad- 
juster for the Liverpool & London & 
Globe at its Philadelphia office, died last 
Sunday at his home in Colmar, Pa., after 
an illness of about two weeks. He was 
seventy-two years of age and is survived 
by his widow and two sons. Mr. Nevin 
was the son of the late W. M. Nevin, 
president of Franklin & Marshall Col- 
lege, a brother-in-law of the late J. B. 
Kremer, of Smith & Kremer, general 
agents of the L. & L. & G. at Philadel- 
phia and an uncle of J. B. Kremer, Jr., 
former assistant manager of the Eastern 
department of the company in New York. 





H. V. SMITH’S MOTHER DIES 

Mrs. Edward Smith, mother of Harold 
V. Smith, vice-president of the Frank- 
lin Fire of the Home group, died of 
heart failure last Thursday night at her 
home in Philadelphia. She was seventy- 
five years of age. 





HARVEY W. RUSS IMPROVED 

Harvey W. Russ, general adjuster of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, who has been ill for some time, re- 
turned from the hospital to his home a 
few days ago and is now reported as 
feeling much improved in health. 





N. J. Department Report 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and comity that should exist between our 
states. The practice must never be res- 
urrected. 

“The only colorable justification offered 
was that matters of mere opinion of the 
examiner might be unfairly or malicious- 
ly incorporated in such report. This is 
readily cured by affording a hearing to 
each company before the report, in final 
form, is filed.” 

Revision of Code 

Discussing revision of the insurance 
code the report says: 

“This act has not been revised since 
1902. Like the banking laws, it is printed 
in pamphlet form by the department 
from time to time and used as a manual. 
The supplements and amendments have 
been many and sometimes confusing. 

“Thus Section 16, relating to invest- 
ment of capital and surplus, has been 
amended so many times and generally 
so inaptly and unscientifically that grave 
doubts have arisen as to its proper con- 
struction and whether restrictions prob- 
ably intended to apply to all insurance 
companies do not in fact apply only to 
life insurance companies. A bare in- 
spection of the section will suffice to 
confirm the doubt. It has been the cause 
of disputes between the department and 
certain companies on frequent and re- 
peated occasions which disputes are still 
unsettled. _The act should be wholly. re- 
vised, clarified and brought down to 
date.” 
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OTHING perturbed this King in his Day/ 


old war horse more than. 

















to see nations living in peace. When not brewing up a nice war 
somewhere he was probably out skylarking with Venus. An 
insatiable appetite for a good scrap... and whether avenging 
some fancied wrong or wading into a legitimate battle, this 
war god’s life was one of constant trouble-making. Curi- 
ously enough Mars is a symbolic figure in the histories of 
practically all races of mankind. And speed was his long suit.. 


VERY Home Agent knows there is a “Mars” in 

, his business . . . stirring up trouble .. . bringing 

: about misunderstandings . . . and causing prospects 
and clients to roll up their sleev& in real or imagined 
indignation. 

In such situations he must depend upon the wise 
collaboration ... service ... and advice of his Com- 
pany ... which are offered him with the same speed 
and dispatch that mark the approach of these occasions. 
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Text Of New North 
America Agreement 


FIXES ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS 





London Marine Underwriters Supple- 
ment Rating on Value by Rating on 
Gross Register Tonnage 





The “North America Agreement” 
which governs additional premiums pay- 
able for breach of the “North American 
Warranty” of the Institute Time War- 
ranties, has been amended as from 


March 1 by the Institute of London Un- 
derwriters. The following is the text 
of the new agreement: 

North America Agreement (1929). 
Minimum Additional Premiums for 
Cancelling the North America (Atlantic) 
Warranty. 


For vessels entering or sailing from 
any port or ports, place or places on the 
Atlantic Coast of North America, its 
rivers or adjacent islands north of 43 40 
N. Lat., except the port of Halifax, be- 
tween lst March, 1929, and 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1929, b.d.i. :— 

Winter season, lst November to 14th 
May b.d.i. 

One round voyage: Hulls insured W. 
A. & F. P. A. Unless 10/- % on in- 
sured total loss value plus 1/- per ton 
on g-r.t. Interests insured F. O. D. & 
F. P. A. Absolutely. 10/- % on in- 
sured total loss value. Freight and In- 
terests insured T. L. O.; 10/- % on the 
amount insured. 

Season: Hulls, 30/- % on insured total 
loss value plus 3/- per ton on g.r.t. In- 
terests, 30/- % on insured total loss 
value. Freight 30/- % on the amount in- 
sured. 

Summer season, 15th May to 3lst Oc- 
tober, b.d.i. 

One round voyage. Hulls, 5/- % on in- 
sured total loss value plus 6d. per ton 
on g.r.t. Interests, 5/- % on insured total 
loss value. Freight 5/- % on the amount 
insured. 

Season. Hulls, 15/- % on insured total 
loss value plus 1/6 per ton on g.r.t. In- 
terests, 15/- % on insured total loss 
value. Freight, 15/- % on the amount 
insured, 

For Louisburg, Sydney, St. John, N. B. 
—50% of the agreed premium, but no ad- 
ditional premium to be charged for ves- 
sels calling at Louisburg and Sydney for 
bunkering purposes only. 

For vessels entering in the summer 
season and sailing on return voyage any 
time during the winter season (or vice 
versa) three quarters of the Winter 
additional premiums. 

Note—Any vessel arriving at and/or 
sailirg from any loading and/or dis- 
char;,ing port or ports, place or places, 
within the limits defined by the North 
Amevica Warranty during the Winter to 
be dcemed a Winter arrival and/or sail- 
ing. ; 
The above additional premiums do not 
apply to vessels proceeding to the Lakes 
or Hudson Bay or Davis Strait, which 
must be rated specially at a higher ad- 
ditional premium. 

Adsitional premiums in respect of in- 
surances effected on “Excess P. A.” con- 
ditions or “percentage P. A.” conditions 
are to be specially agreed, but in the 
latter case only where 100% of the value 
Is covered with a reduced percentage 
Payable in respect of P. A. claims. 

In respect of contracts placed prior to 
the ist March, 1929, it is suggested, in 
order to facilitate the change of system 
in computing the North America addi- 
tional premiums that in cases where the 
existing contract on Freight or interests 
Msured F. O. D., F. P. A. Abs. or T. L. 
0. already provides for half additional 
Premiums the attached scale for these 
Interests shall apply if lower, but that 
in future underwriters accepting inter- 
€sts as above should insert in the slip 

cale rates where applicable; otherwise 
half Hull W. A. rates.” 

It is agreed that where vessels’ poli- 
“les expire during the season, thereby 
Causing overlapping, underwriters shall 


make fair and reasonable arrangements 
in the event of additional premiums be- 
coming due on two sets of policies. 

In the case of an owner desiring to 
cancel for the winter season subsequent 
to a voyage or voyages having been made 
the payment of three round voyage ad- 
ditional premiums in all may be accepted 
for cancellation of the Warranty except 
for local voyages north of 43 40 N. Lat. 
The same principle may be applied for 
cancellation for the summer season. 

Special attention is called to the fact 
that the above rates are minimum. 

The warranty to which this agreement 


applies is No. 1 of the institute warran- 
ties, which reads :— 

“Warranted not to enter or sail from 
any port or place on the Atlantic Coast 
or North America, its rivers.or adjacent 
islands north of 43 40 N. latitude except 
the port of Halifax, and for bunkering 
purposes only the ports of Louisburg and 
Sydney. Warranted not to enter or sail 
from any port or place on the Pacific 
Coast of North America north of 50 N. 
latitude except ports or places on Van- 
couver Island and Prince Rupert, via 
Dixon Strait.” 

It will be seen that the new agreement 


places the additional rating of. hulls for 
breach of the North America Warranty 
on an entirely new basis, the old system 
by which-rates were charged on the. in- 
sured value of the full policy, and the 
amount insured under subsidiary policies, 
being replaced by one under which rat- 
ing on value is supplemented by rating 
on gross register tonnage. 





The Senate of New York state has 
passed and sent to the Assembly the 
Sheridanbilt incorporating the Insurance 
Society of New York, Incorporated. 
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HARTFORD — known to all who in- 


sure — not only brings business to 


the man who represents it, but also 


keeps business from going elsewhere. 


Are you a Hartford Agent / 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE. 
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“roubles of Marine Reinsurance 


Post War Period Has Been Most Costly For This Business In Many 
Ways; New Technique Sought To Give Confidence To Both 


Reinsurer And Reassured 


Marine reinsurance still remains under 
the doctor’s care and one type of medi- 
cine after another is being tried as a 
remedy. -The patient has shown encour- 
aging improvement the last year or so, 
but is today far from normal health. The 
question of what to do to effect improve- 
ments’ in marine reinsurance is the sub- 
ject of a lengthy article in the reinsur- 
ance number of the “Policy-Holder” of 
England.’ During the years 1920-1926 it 
is estimated ‘that all the British compa- 
nies transacting marine reinsurance had 
a debit balance of close to $4,000,000, 
without taking into account outstanding 
liabilities, nor any consideration of losses 
resulting from failed reinsurers. 

The “Policy-Holder” gives serious 
thought to this whole subject of putting 
British reinsurance and particularly ma- 
rine reinsurance upon a firmer founda- 
tion and in its treatment of the sub- 
ject has this’ to say: 

If the figures resulting from the fail- 
ure of the Consolidated, Profits and In- 
come, Western Alliance, etc., could be 
ascertained they would show losses of 
an appalling’ nature. The British ma- 
rine reinsurance market has been sorely 
stricken. During the last year or two 
it has been convalescing in difficult cir- 
cumstances, but, with an _ enterprise 
worthy of a better purpose, those inter- 
ested in the placing of reinsurances have 
exploited foreign markets, thereby with- 
holding from the British reinsurance 
market any tonic effect that its previous 
losses might have caused. It is useless 
for any underwriter to endeavor to ob- 
tain better term when competition from 
abroad provides an ample, market for 
the business which he seeks. 

Foreign Field Growing Exhausted 

However, there are signs that the for- 
eign field is almost exhausted. The 
popular profit treaties are becoming more 
and more difficult to place, and in many 
innstances they can only be effected 
when offered together with fire and gen- 
eral treaties of known qualities. More- 
over, another form of undesirable ma- 
rine reinsurance, the “Block” contract, 
is also beginning to dry up for want of 
a market. This contract is one by which 
the reinsurer accepts the excess of any 
agreed loss in return for a percentage of 
the premiums received by the reassured. 
It was customary to place these con- 
tracts in series. The first would take 
an excess up to an agreed amount in re- 
turn for a small percentage of the origi- 
nal premiums. The second would take 
the excess of the first up to an agreed 
amount, for a much smaller percentage 
of the premiums, and perhaps a third 
would he placed on which the percentage 
of the premiums was fractional. 

The result was that the original un- 
derwriter was enabled to accept enor- 
mous liabilities, conscious that his loss in 
the event of disaster was confined within 
very modest limits. In fact, the more he 
wrote the more profitable would his busi- 
ness be, providing losses were heavy 
enough. It may be said that with few 
exceptions these contracts have proved 
disastrous for the British market, and 
that a number which expired last De- 
cember have. not been renewed 

Better Faith an Essential 

No one has yet found an answer to 
the question which was asked by “The 
Policy-Holder” “What is Wrong With 
British Reinsurance?” and indeed, it 
would seem that modern marine reinsur- 
ance still awaits the evolution of a tech- 
nique which will make it palatable to 
both reinsurer and reassured. Perhaps 
one of the most essential qualities which 


might bring this about is the existence 
of better faith between the parties. In 
placing a reinsurance contract it is al- 
ways possible to make statements which 
place the proposal in a favorable light. 

Often the business in repect of which 
cover is sought has been profitable, when 
run unreinsured, but the moment the 
original underwriter is certain of pro- 
tection he seeks to extend his business 
and, in consequence, what has been a 
profitable account becomes a sink. The 
underwriter who has no reinsurance at 
his back will hesitate before accepting 
hazardous business, but, once protected, 
he will write anything that comes his 
way, secure in the knowledge that others 
will pay his losses. Then again, there is 
the fallacy which is so prevalent that 
reinsurance business can be accepted at 
less than the original rate. In other 
classes of business it may be that the 
expenses of the original underwriter are 
such that the reinsurer can allow equal 
terms. 

In marine business this is not so. The 
bulk of the risks placed in this country 
are handled by brokers, and come to 
the underwriters without any expenses 
other than those of administration; there 
are no surveys, no outside staff to main- 
tain, and the scale of commission is 
based on a maximum of 5%. The fact 
that one of our leading marine offices 
can operate on an expense ratio of about 
5% of its premiums is sufficient to prove 
that. expenses in obtaining business are 
not a large factor in marine insurance 
economics. 

Better Care in Closing Risks 

Another palliative, if not a cure, for 
the ills of marine reinsurance would be 
the tightening up of the machinery for 
closing risks. In the case of facultative 
business it is well known that closings 
sometimes get overlooked. An under- 
writer who goes through his list of open 
risks periodically finds that certain of 
them have not been closed and inquiries 
from the broker when he may expect 
a closing. In many cases the answer is 
a definite closing, with an apology that 
the matter has been overlooked. 

What is the position in “treaty” busi- 
ness? Do underwriters obtain all the 
closings to which they are entitled? Is it 
not a fact that sometimes losses are ad- 
vised simultaneously with belated clos- 
ings, and in many cases are not closing 
under treaties so belated that the rein- 
surer is without his premiums for long 
periods during which they might have 


been earning interest? In the case of 


faculative business the remedy is sim- 
ple. The reinsurer has only to take 
power automatically to close all open 
risks after a stated period, debiting the 
assured with the premium. 

Cancellations and short interest could 
then be adjusted, if they existed, but 
the general effect of such an arrange- 
ment would be that closings would be 
kept up-to-date and cancellations would 
be advised promptly. With regard to 
“treaty” business, the remedy is less sim- 
ple, but surely it would be possible to 
devise some means by which the rein- 
surer was guaranteed early advice of his 
liabilities, the prompt payment of his 
premiums, and the certainty of obtain- 
ing declarations of all risks to which 
he is entitled. 


AVIATION FINANCE COMPANIES 








Two Being Organized Now Will Have 
Insurance Tie-ups Similar to 
Auto Business 
Formation of two new aviation financ- 
ing corporation was announced last 
week, the first to be known as Inter- 
Allied Aeronautics, Inc., a more than 


$6,000,000 enterprise, and the other as the 
Aviation Securities Corporation of New 
England, which will begin business with 
$3,000,000 in cash. 

William B. Stout, president of the 
Stout Metal Airplane Division of the 
Ford Motor Car Co., is one of those 
backing Inter-Allied Aeronautics, and 
with him will be associated Brigadier 
General Milton F. Davis, former chief of 
staff of the U. S. A. Air Service, and 
Alexander Klemm, professor of aeronau- 
tical engineering at New York Univer- 
ity and affiliated with the Guggenheim 
interests. 

Public offering of securities to raise 
$6,000,000 is expected shortly by a syn- 
dicate headed by Bertram A. Unger & 
Co., Inc. Activities of the new concern 
will include investment in securities of 
established aeronautical companies, par- 
ticipations in underwritings and in air- 
craft insurance and the financing and 
construction of manufacturing and equip- 
ment contracts as well as airport land- 
ing fields and terminals. Although wel- 
coming finance participation in the larger 
manufacturing and operating aviation 
companies now in existence in this 
country, the company expects to co- 
operate to a large degree with the 
smaller producing and operating com- 
panies and systems. 

George R. Shanton, who was formerly 
executive for the Law and Order Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs in Cuba, the 
Canal Zone and Porto Rico and former- 
ly president of Cuban-American Inter- 
national Air Lines, Inc., will be presi- 
dent of the company. 





Lynch & Houghtling, Jersev City, gen- 
eral insurance agents, have been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000. The 
incorporators include LeVergn Hought- 
ling, Union City; Edward M. Carroll, 
West New York, and Edmund J. Lynch, 
Brooklyn. 











APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
. Admitted Assets, $6,034,982,98 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $9,771,118.88 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,363,929.39 
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JOHN B. SIRICH WITH I. U. E. 





Appointed Assistant Manager Under 
John R. Dumont; Expert On Floaters 
And General Cover Risks 
John R. Dumont, manager of the re- 
cently organized Interstate Underw it- 
ers Board, has appointed John B. Sir'ch 
assistant manager. This means that ‘he 
board will shortly be functioning at <a- 
pacity and that the average rates on 
reporting and other floater fire policies 
will soon be published by local rating 

boards with the assistance of the I. U. B 

Mr. Sirich has had long experience in 
the handling of fire floaters and general 
cover contracts and he will be of help 
to agents and brokers. He began his 
insurance career with the Boston end 
followed this by twelve years with he 
National Union of Pittsburgh as spec ial 
agent and home office executive. ‘or 
awhile he supervised the New York 
binding office of that company. Since 
1927 Mr. Sirich has been agency uncer- 
writer for the Lumbermen’s of Ph'la- 
delphia. He is an honorary member and 
former president of the Smoke & Cinder 
Club of Pittsburgh. 

The Interstate Underwriters Board 
is moving this week to its permanent 
headquarters on the seventh floor of 135 
William street, New York City. Up to 
now it has been located on the twelfth 
floor in the offices of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association. 





PAUL DUMCKE DEAD 





Late General Manager of Frankfort 
General Was Head of Insurance Fleet 
Doing World Wide Business 

Paul Dumcke, one of the most distin- 
guished insurance men on the continent 
of Europe, and head of a great fleet 
doing a world-wide business, is dead. He 
was general manager of the Frankfort 
General. The German newspapers are 
devoting considerable space to his de- 
mise and his career. Among the compa- 
nies in the Dumcke group are the Ger- 
mania of Valparaiso, Chile, quite a fleet 
of German companies, and also a _com- 
pany in Switzerland and in Austria. 





BACKS ANTI-FRAUD BILL 


The Newark Chamber of Commerce 
has introduced a bill in the New Jersey 
Legislature for the suppression of fraud- 
ulent corporations or others engaged in 
any type of insurance and to place all 
such companies under the supervision of 
the department of i insurance of the state. 
Regulation is also sought in the bill of 
those operating under the non-pecuniary 
profit act providing relief for disabled 
or destitute members, or death benefits, 
and who have been subject to any regu- 
lations. 





AUTO FIGURE CORRECTION 


In the review of automobile insur: nce 
premiums and losses which appeare! in 
a recent issue of The Eastern Uniler-. 
writer the National Liberty was crecited 
with being second in the list of »re- 
mium writers, ‘with a premium incor 
over $5,280,000, whereas it was the Nae 
tional Union of Pittsburgh which w ote 
this amount of business. The Nat: - 
Liberty was the eighth largest writ: 
automobile premiums and the Nat’ a 
Union the second. The National ~ib- 
erty had net premiums of $2,425,95 





HUNGARIAN MARINE POO: 


In order to bring inland marine © rc 
ness in Hungary on a more profi” 
basis ‘marine underwriters workin i 
that country have founded a tarif. as- 
sociation, called “Magyar Szallitm.ny- 
biztositasi Kokleh,” with offices at P da 
pest. The new ‘syndicate already has 
twenty-three members. 





NEW N. A. AGREEMENT 


The new North America agree’ sent 
will be found on Page 39 of this issue 
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R. W. Watt Going With 
Moody’s Manual Outfit 


TO JOIN INVESTMENT SERVICE 





Second Vice-President of Royal Indem- 
nity Had Been With Company 
Only a Few Years 





Robert W. Watt, second vice-president 
of the Royal’ Indemnity and one of the 
most brilliant young men who has ever 
come into the insurance business, has 
resigned and is to become associated 
with Moody’s Investors’ Service. This 
is the organization which issues the large 
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ROBERT W. WATT 


volumes relative to financial and insur- 
ance institutions under the name of 
“Mocdy’s Manual.” The insurance 
manual (which also includes binks) is 
the latest addition to the Moody’s set, 
the cthers having to do with steam rail- 
ways, industrials, public utilities and goy 
ernments and municipals. Mr. Watt is 
to have an extremely important posi- 
tion with Moody’s. 
His Career 

Ro ert W. Watt was a popular athlete 
clumbia University who went with 
the I'etroit baseball team of the Amer- 


can “League. During the War he was 
a flyer in the air service. He has only 
been with the Royal Indemnity since 
1924. Invited by Frank J. O’Neill, who 
had ‘nown him as an athlete, to come 
into «he company, look around, learn all 
he cculd and practically make his own 
job, }2 joined the Royal Indemnity. He 
went io work at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and has continued reporting at that 
te ever since. After being with the 
comp:nv for a time he was made super- 
visor of agencies. He built up a sur- 
Misinzly large number of friendships in 
the irsurance business and those friends 
will Se sorry to see him enter other 


walks of life. 


Sees No Legal Sa 
In N. J. Airplane Crash 


STATEMENT BY D. C. BEEBE 





U. S. Aviation Underwriters Carried, Lia- 
bility Line On IIl-Fated Ship; 
Colonial Airwere Involved 





Although there is very little definite 
information at this time in. regard to 
the insurance end of the disastrous air- 
plane crash near the Newark Airport last 
Sunday which resulted in the death of 
fourteen passengers, the statement was 
made this week by David C. Beebe, presi- 
dent of the United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters of New York, which had the 
passenger liability insurance of the Co- 
lonial Western Airways, Inc., owners of 
the ill-fated airplane, that the facts thus 
far developed indicated that there ap- 
peared to be no legal liability on the 
part of the Colonial Airways, Inc. 

_Mr. Beebe emphasized further: “The 
aircraft at the time of the accident was 
not carrying a loan in.excess of that 
usually carried in this type of machine 
or in excess of the capacity approved: by 
the Department of Commerce. — 

“The aircraft was a Ford monoplane 
equipped wtih three Wright whirlwind 
engines. It was licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and carried license 
No. NC7683. 


Foote An Experienced Pilot 

“Lou Foote, the pilot, has had ten 
years of flying experience and has been 
operating mail planes up to the time he 
entered the Ford Stout School where he 
acquired extensive experience in operat- 
ing aircraft of the type which he was 
flying when this accident occurred. 

“Pilot Foote further held a transport 
license issued by the Department of 
Commerce and is reputed to have had 
2,500 hours’ flying experience, of which 
200 hours have been on Ford trimotor 
aircraft.” 

Considered Worse Airplane Mishap 

Columns have been printed this week 
by the daily newspapers about the dis- 
aster. It is considered the worst air- 
plane accident in the history of the coun- 
try. No definite cause has been so far 
given for the crash other than the com- 
ment by Pilot Foote who said from his 
hospital bed: 

“My right motor cut and I couldn’t 
keep in the air. The plane was loaded 
to capacity and kept dropping. I tried 
to ‘sit down’ when I was over-the marsh. 
I tried to drop in there, but the wind 
caught me and [ couldn’t get away from 
over the railroad tracks. 

“The wings dipped down, we steak, 
and I guess the plane is a ‘washout.’ ” 

Among the victims was William Mar- 
garetten, a Perth Amboy insurance man, 
who was secretary-treasurer of Mar- 
garetten & Co., Inc., of that city. 





COADY WITH POLLOCK AGENCY 

Tohn T. Coadv is the- new casualty 
manager in the Pollock Agency, Inc., re- 
cently appointed Manhattan managers of 
the Feder2l Surety. He was formerly 
cunerintendent of comnensation and lia- 
bility in the New York branch office of 
the Metropolitan Casualty. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Lid, 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager: 








Wm. MacInnes Advanced 
By Ocean Accident 


NOW METROPOLITAN MANAGER 





Rascher His Assistant; Skancke Trans- 
ferred; Warren Resigns as Statisti- 
cian and Bilson Succeeds: Him 





Following the recent promotion of J. 
C. Bunyan: as: assistant United States 
manager of the Ocean Accident, C. H. 
Neely, United States manager of the cor- 
poration, has this week appointed Wil- 
liam MacInnes as resident manager in 
charge'of the metropolitan - office, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bunyan in this post. Her- 
bert Rascher has been appointed assist- 
ant resident manager in the same office. 

Mr. MacInnes has been superintendent 
of the automobile department at the head 
office of the Ocean,. previously having 
had a wide casualty experience in Eng- 
land, Canada and the United States. Mr 
Rascher for the past six years has been 
in charge of production work for the 
Ocean in New York City. 

To fill the post formerly occupied by 
Mr. MacInnes in the home office, M. R. 
Skancke has been transferred from the 
position of superintendent of the home 
office liability department and put in 
charge of automobile underwriting. The 
liability department post has not yet been 
filled. 

C. S. Warren Resigns 

Another change in the Ocean Accident 
organization is the resignation of Charles 
S. Warren, chief statistician, effective 
March 15. Mr. Warren was given a din- 
ner by his associates last week and was 
presented with a desk set and traveling 
bag. His future plans are not as yet 
announced. 

FE. J. Bilson has been named Mr. War- 
ren’s successor, having formerly been 
assistant to the comptroller. He in turn 
will be assisted by Olive Klee, who has 
been an assistant to Mr. Warren. 





LICENSED IN DELAWARE 
The Standard Surety & Casualty hs 
gained admittance to the state of Dela- 
ware, the nineteenth state in which the 
company has been licensed. 





Cutter & Pollock. Ins., has been 
charted to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness in New York City. M. Paris, T. S. 
Oberwager and E. Haslinger are direc- 
tors. 








Merit Rating Plan Soon 


It is reported that the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America will 
soon bring out a plan for the imdivid- 
ual merit rating of automobiles. ~ It 
goes without saying that the casualty 
fraternity will await with keenest of 
interest the details of the plan. 























TO BENEFIT BY MERGER 





Greater Strength for Equitable C. & S. 
Seen in Equitable Financial Corp., 
Purchase in Newark 


A move that materially strengthens the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety is the re- 
cent decision of the Equitable Firiancial 
Corporation, of New York City, to pur- 
chase the assets of the New Jersey 
Bankers Securities Corporation, Newark. 

The Equitable Financial Corporation, 
through this merger, becomes a holding 
company of approximately $10,000,000 
which should make available for the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety all funds 
necessarily incident to its nationwide ex- 
pansion program. The principal officers 
of the Equitable Casualty & Surety will 
be on the board of the Equitable Finan- 
cial Corporation. 

The president of the Equitable Finan- 
cial Corporation is Harold ‘Spielberg, who 
likewise has been one of the prime back- 
crs of the Equitable Casualty & Surety. 





DAVID BINDER PROMOTED 





Succeeds H. E. Scanlan As Agency Su- 
perintendent of Seabcard Surety; 
Has Good Background 

The Seaboard Surety this week ap- 
pointed David Binder as its agency su- 
perintendent, succeeding” H. E. Scanlan, 
resigned. Mr. Binder was formerly New 
Jersey supervisor of the comnany with 
headquarters in Newark. 

Previous to his joining the Seaboard 
he ws ‘in the Newark office of the 
United States F. & G., and before that 
with the Globe Indemnity as- special 
agent in New Jersey. He has a good 
background for his new post. 





Tohn C. Montgomerv, formerly assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treagurer of 
the Rankers Indemnity, has been pro- 
moted to be secretary and assistant 
freasurer. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 
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Despite 153 Companies 
N. J. Volume Grew In ’28 


NEWCOMERS SHOWED GAINS 





Travelers and Its Mate Still Lead With 
$3,617,249 Net; Aetna Affiliated Cos. 
Stood 3rd with $2,470,251 





There were 153 companies writing cas- 
ualty and surety lines in New Jersey 
last year as compared with 134 in 1927 
and despite this increase in the number 
of carriers, the net premium figures for 
1928 just released by the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance 
and appearing in part on other pages 
of this issue, disclose the interesting 
fact that the majority of companies did 
more business in the state last year 
than in 1927. Losses in proportion to 
premiums written were no greater than 
the previous year. 

The Travelers combined with the 
Travelers Indemnity has held first place 
in net premium volume in the state for 
some years past and the volume last 
year for both companies was $3,617,249 
with losses of $1,879,073. The New Jer- 
sey Manufacturers Casualty which 
writes a big volume in workmen’s com- 
pensation came second with $2,479,180 
net premiums and $1,336,454 in losses. 
Third place was held by the Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies with $2,470,251 
in volume and $1,166,037 in losses. The 
United States F. & G. stood fourth in 
rank with $2,267,545 net premiums and 
$942,585 in losses. The following were 
included among first ten in volume. 


Net 

Premiums Losses 
Commercial Casualty..... $2,166,056 $1,031,442 
Globe Indemnity ........ 1,878,336 814,260 
Hartford Accident ...... 1,766,955 696.187 
Maryland Casualty....... 1,380,080 551,621 

Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
Wea: We. Sen ane Seecaenuce 1,322,016 562,378 
Fidelity & Casualty...... 1,274,525 607,272 
Among the newer companies the 


Bankers Indemnity led with a net vol- 
ume of $893,611 with losses of $262,165. 
Then came the Great American Indem- 
nity with $373,053 in premiums and $8l,- 
824 in losses, followed by the Liberty 
Surety Bond with premiums of $309, 831 
and losses of $27,792. Next the Consti- 
tution Indemnity with $257,491 in pre- 
miums ; $87,630 in losses; Century Indem- 
nity—$242,641 in premiums; $41,514 in 
losses, and finally the Reliance Casualty 
with $209,568 in premiums and $72,881 in 
losses. 

The Mayflower Fidelity & Casualty led 
off the companies which were in their 
first year, having premiums of $31,420 
with no losses; Essex Fidelity & Plate 
Glass produced $30,282 in net premiums; 
no losses. Seaboard Surety rolled up 
$22,514 in net premium income while the 
Guardian Casualty and Alliance Casualty 
had respectively $17,384 and $11,308. 





SINCLAIR FOR BOSTON POST 





Selected by Southern Surety to Manage 
Its Branch There; Formerly With 
Commercial Casualty - 

George C. Sinclair has been selected 
by the Southern Surety as manager of 
its New Engiand branch office to be es- 
tablished in the Public Service building, 
Boston, on April 1. Mr. Sinclair has 
represented the Commercial Casualty in 
Boston for the past two years and pre- 
vious to that he was assistant bonding 
manager for the Metropolitan Casualty 

in that city. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College in 
1910, his first connection was with the 
Chicago Bonding & Surety as a special 
agent in 1915, later being promoted to 
fidelity underwriting manager in the 
same company. He then became a part- 
ner in Roberts & Heath, Chicago gen- 
eral agency of the company, which in- 
terest he disposed of in 1922 to join the 
Maryland Casualty as contract bond un- 
derwriter in its home office. His trans- 
fer to the Maryland’s branch office in 
Boston came two years later. 


HITS LIBERTY SURETY BOND 





Political Favoritism Charged in Davis 

Committee’s Reference to This Com- 

pany in Report to N. J. Legislature 

An important feature of the Davis in- 
vestigating committee’s report on the 
Banking and Insurance Department of 
New Jersey to the state legislature, re- 
leased this week, had to do with activities 
of the Liberty Surety Bond of Trenton, 
although the company was not called by 
name in the report. The comments on 
this company in part were: 

“This company had as its president a 
prominent state official who had, how- 
ever, no official connection with the State 
Highway Commission or with any other 
commission, department, bureau, office 
or division of the state for the protection 
of which such bonds were issued. In- 
cluded in its list of officers, directors 
and stockholders are several other men 
of political prominence to whom the same 
comment as to official connection also 
applies as far as we know and believe. 

“Of the bonds in connection with state 
road work awarded by the State High- 
way Commission, this company wrote 
about 6% of the amount of all the bonds 
in 1926, the first year of its organization ; 
36% in 1927, and a little more than 53% 
in 1928, or more than all other companies, 
domestic and foreign, combined. 

“We find no tanglible connection be- 
tween the company and its officers, di- 
rectors and stockholders on the one side, 
and the fact that it has succeeded in 
obtaining the greatest volume of such 
state business. We find no violation of 


“We do find, however, a natural ten- 
dency for contractors and bidders on 
state work to surmise and believe that 
by placing their bonds in such a com- 
pany, favor will be shown them. The 
thought is the practical and motivating 
equivalent of the fact.” 





PUBLIC INDEMNITY UNDER WAY 


Paid-in Capital $500,000; Surplus $2,- 
000,000; Equipment Expenses $100,- 
000; No Stock Selling Expense 
The Public Indemnity got under way 
last week with a capital structure of $2,- 
600,000, consisting of paid-in capital of 
$500,000, a paid-in surplus of $2,000,000 
and paid-in equipment expenses of $100,- 
000, all of which was raised without 
stock selling expense. The closest co- 
operation will exist between the Public 
Indemnity and its parent company, the 
Public Fire, as to underwriting, invest- 
ments and management. For economy 
and efficiency in operation, the same 
board of directors will serve both com- 

panies. 

Besides the appointment of Messrs. 
Archambault, Linn and Clark, mention- 
ed in last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter, the company has named 
George A. Oldfield as safety engineer- 
ing department head, and C. E. Stade, 
claims department manager. 


THREE-DAY CONFERENCE 

The first of a series of conferences 
of the Public Fire and Public Indemnity 
of Newark was held this week at the 
home office. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to review the results of the 
Public Fire for 1928 and to make plans 
for the Public Indemnity. The confer- 
ence opened last Saturday with a dinner 
at the Newark Athletic Club. which was 
attended by forty guests, and closed on 
Wednesday. The speakers at the din- 





« ner included Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chair- 


man of the board of both companies; 
Alfred Hurrell, vice-president of The 
Prudential and director of the company, 
and John T. Madden, president of the 
Tnstitute of International Finance of New 
York, also a director of both companies. 


“READJUSTMENTS” THE THEME 

“Readjustments” in the accident and 
health business will be the theme of the 
forthcoming Chicago convention of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence. The dates are June 4 to 6 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 





Travelers’ Plan A Big 
Topic at Ala. Meeting 


FINANCE CHARGE QUESTIONED 
F. R. Smith and E. A. Beach Led in 
Discussion on Compulsory Auto In- 
surance and A. A. A. Bill 





While frequent mention was made of 
the Travelers’ instalment payment plan 
for automobile premiums at the Birming- 
ham mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
last week, no concrete objection was 
raised to the idea other than the opinion 
that the Travelers’ charge for the pre- 
mium financing is so low that few be- 
lieve that it can continue at the initial 
rate. 

Compulsory automobile insurance, an- 
other subject brought up, was scored by 
Fred R. Smith, of Massachusetts, as a 
distinct failure in that state. He said 
it made too much extra work for agents 
at low commissions; that it gave only 
partial coverage; that it led straight to 
state insurance and discriminated against 
Massachusetts residents. Eugene A. 
Beach, of Syracuse, followed Mr. Smith 
with a floor discussion of the A. A. A. 
safety-responsibility bill, which he said 
Home designed to supplant the compulsory 
idea. 

The delegates were keenly interested 
in the significant remark made by W. 
E. Harrington, of Atlanta, former presi- 
dent of the association, that the casualty 
lines were rapidly exceeding fire lines 
in local agencies. 





1929 LIBRARY BULLETIN OUT 

The 1929 edition of the “Library Bul- 
letin,” published by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
giving a list of the most important cas- 
ualty literature of the past year. has 
just been completed. Miss Mildred 
Pressman, the bureau’s librarian, is the 
compiler and she has made an excellent 
job of it. 





Federal Income Tax 


(Continued from Page 37) 


sideration received in the sale of rights, 
one would hardly dare expect that the 
Treasury Department would work over- 
time to develop and work out and mail a 
check for a refund because of such treat- 
ment. It therefore is not surprising to 
find at the very end of this Article in 
the Regulations the following: “The tax- 
payer may at his option include the entire 
proceeds from the sale of stock rights in 
gross income—in which case the basis for 
determining gain or loss from the subse- 
quent sale of stock in respect of which 
the rights were issued shall be the same 
as though the rights had not been issued.” 

If this quotation stopped where the 
pause was made, it would seem as though 
the Regulation was simply leaving the 
doors open for those companies who like 
to throw their money away in the form 
of taxes to the Government. The latter 
part of the quotation, however, clears this 
up completely, for it tells us that if the 
tax is paid on the entire realization from 
rights, subsequent sale of the stock will 
produce a tax based upon the value of 
the stock just as if no rights had ever 
been issued. It repeats what has been 
said before herein, that it is simply a mat- 
ter of paying more tax during the year 
the rights are sold and less tax subse- 
quently when the stock is sold or to re- 
verse the procedure. 

This would seem to leave the doors 
open to a choice which in the case of 
some companies might be desirable. For 
instance, a company which for some rea- 
son or other suffered an underwriting 
loss which would more than offset its 
investment earnings and profits could well 
treat as gross income the entire amount 
received from the sale of rights. If this 
were done, it would mean (providing of 
course the market on the stock which is 


still held continued high), that when that 


stock was sold there would be a smaller 


tax developed. So that if the sale of the 
stock were made in a later year—a year 
in which an underwriting profit subject 
to tax was developed—the book profit on 
the stock might be material but the actual 
taxable profit would not amount to s0 
much. 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit of the annual statement is the basis 
for developing the net taxable income, 
Referring to this exhibit in. the annual 
statement and taking therefrom the ac- 
tual captions: and amounts, net income 
subject to tax can, generally speaking, be 
readily arrived at as follows: (1) earned 
premiums, plus (2) interest, dividends 
and rents earned, (3) agents’ balances 
previously charged off, (4) profit from 
sale of ledger assets, less the sum of (1) 
losses incurred, (2) underwriting ex- 
penses incurred, (3) investment expenses 
incurred, (4) agents’ balances charged 
off, (5) interest earned on tax free se- 
curities and dividends received from do- 
mestic corporations, (6) loss -on sale of 
ledger assets. These six items as deduc- 
tions to be reduced. by (1) federal income 
accrued, (2) donations, (3) premiums on 
life insurance policies running to the cor- 
poration as beneficiary, (4) the difference 
between taxable gain from sales and prof- 
its from such sales as shown on the in- 
vestment exhibit, (5) net loss from prior 
year, if any. 

The net loss allowable as a deduction 
does not mean the red figure which might 
represent the net income on last year’s 
return. To be allowable the net loss, 
speaking broadly, must be the result of 
the business for the year, without con- 
sideration for such deductions which, 
while allowable, do not really reflect the 
results of the business—such as tax-free 
interest earned and dividends received 
from domestic corporations. 





NOW IN PENNSYLVANIA 
The twentieth state to be entered by 
the Standard Surety & Casualty is 
Pennsylvania. 
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A Successful 


Company 


For Successful Agents 


submits the following 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1928 


Assets 
Real Estate and Mortgages igiaes Cosht nd semanas $ 1,590,565.91 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Bonds............ ear batste 19,798,690.00 
United States, State and Municipal Bonds........... .  7,780,330.00 
Public Utility and Miscellaneous Stocks............ 331,650.00 
Cae tae Cee a oon es i oss Kos Ae cas 2,246,691.68 
Premiums in Course of Collection........0...40.25 ‘3. 45274,106.61 
' Interest Due and Accrued...:... Seely Se ea as eee 355,510.50 
Ledger Balances Secured. 2.2%. ....0..35...00eseeee's 404,586.13 
$36,722,130.83 
Liabilities 

ee ee RG, sos 4s cacckacnauescaeee ee .... $11,844,506.32 
Special Reserve for Losses Incurred but Not Reported. —_1,400,000.00 
Te ee errr rae 9,094,835.91 
Reserve for Taxes and Sundry Accounts............. 821,129.46 
Weoemnes Tee: Comimalasiowa. o.oo coc ois cock cccewdeecs 871,422.78 

Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies, Including 
Fluctuations in Market Values of Securities... ... 5,190,236.36 

i eae $2,500,000.00: 
I TST rhe. Scaled. eo a a 5,000,000.00  7,500,000.00 
$36,722,130.83 
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GLOBE INDEMNITY HAS f 
REMARKABLY GOOD YEAR |: 


Able Management Is Reflected: in|} 
Excellent Statement 


The Globe Indemnity Co. has now 
been in business since December, 1911, | §. 
and has already established itself | 
among the foremost of the casualty- 
surety institutions of this country. 
The ability with which its affairs and 
underwriting have been handled is 
fully demonstrated by the success it 
has attained. Its statement 
seomhsz 3%) ) 
















= —/' The! 

‘f\ success of the Globe Indemnity as set | 
¥| forth in the above figures, is in a great 
measure due to its broad and equitable 


treatment of policyholders, agents and |: 
p the public in general. 





New York Journal of Commerce, 
March 6, 1929 








We express our sincere appreciation to our representatives everywhere for their patronage which has enabled 
the Globe to maintain its outstanding position in the casualty-surety field. Insurance producers aid their clients 
may be confident that Globe Protection and Globe Service will always be maintained on a plane of unsurpassed 


excellence. 


Successful agents who wish to represent a 


Successful Company may communicate with the 


GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Newark 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


A. Duncan Reid, President 


New Jersey 


CASUALTY INSURANCE OF ALL CLASSES 
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Federal Surety Now 
Expanding in East 


EDWARD T. SHIPMAN IN CHARGE 
Refinancing Through N. Y. Banking 
Syndicate; Capital Now Up To 
$1,290,000; Surplus $1,692,677 





The casualty fraternity is watching 
with interest the expansion of the Fed- 
eral Surety, a mid-western company, into 
Eastern territory. Having received its 
license to operate in New York state 
early in February, the officials of the 
company arranged through a New York 
banking syndicate composed of Charles 


D. Robbins & Co., Throckmorton & Co., 





W. L. TAYLOR 


and P. W. Chapman & Co., to offer to 
the public 29,450 shares of the capital 
stock at $45 a share. This step followed 
the reduction in the par value -of the 
shares from $25 to $15 per share, result- 
ing in the transfer of $600,000 of the then 
outstanding capital of 60,000 shares to 
the surplus account. As a result of this 
refinancing, the latest financial state- 
ment of the company places the capital 


at $1,290,000 and the surplus at $1,692,677. 
Eastern Department Opens 


The next move was to announce the 
opening of an Eastern department, un- 
der the management of Edward T. Ship- 





EDWARD T. SHIPMAN 


man, a capable productive executive, who 
was formerly in charge of metropolitan 
production with the Union Indemnity. 
Within the past week Mr. Shipman has 
moved into temporary offices at 51 Mai- 
den Lane and will have permanent head- 
quarters in the New Amsterdam building 








Confidential negotiations absolutely 


New York City. 








CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVE 


of high order personally, underwriter and producer, 25 years experience 
in underwriting and erecutive capacities local organizations, at present con- 
nected in an official capacity controlling $2,000,000 premium business, seeks 
for very sound reasons a new connection. 


imperative. If interested please call 
G. L. Stone, Cortlandt 7850, Position Securing Bureau, Inc., 206 Broadway, 














at 60 John street as soon as it is ready 
for o¢cupancy. At the same time the 
appointment of the Pollock Agency, Inc., 
was announced as managers of the Man- 
hattan branch of the company. 

Mr. Shipman’s territory includes the 
New England states, New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware and the company is 
getting its license in these states as rap- 
idly as possible. Similarly, the Federal 
Suretv is making plans to enter the Pa- 
cific Coast. states and W. L. Taylor, 
president of the company, has already 
made the necessary arrangements to this 
end. 

Progress of the Company 


Starting in business in 1920 with $400,- 
000 capital and a small surplus, the Fed- 
eral Surety has been handicapped up to 
this time in the expansion of its busi- 
ness by reason of inadequate surplus. 
But the increases already made in both 
capital and surplus through the sale of 
new stock will have the effect of putting 
the company in a stronger position fi- 
nincially to take care of new business 
as a result of its entry into new terri- 
tory. 

In recent years the premium volume of 
the company has amounted to about 
$1,850,000 annually which production has 
been secured largely through its branch 
offices established at Chicago, Denver, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Dallas, Minneapolis 


and Washington, D. C. It is evident 
that this branch office system has been 
expensive but the expense ratio of each 
branch has been constantly decreasing 
and the company is now in a position 
to do a much larger volume of business 
at a lower ratio of expense. Further- 
more, reinsurance treaties enable the 
company to carry large lines. 
W. L. Taylor’s Comments 

W. L. Taylor, who has been at the 
helm of the Federal since. organization, 
and who was recently elected its presi- 
dent, emphasized in a recent interview 
that the business so far built up is the 
result of the company’s own growth. He 
said the Federal had acquired no busi- 
ness as the result of a merger or con- 
solidation with any other organization; 
neither had it made volume 
through the reinsurance of some other 
company. Asked about the business dur- 
ing the past year, Mr. Taylor said that 
its underwriting experience had been the 
best in its history. He added: “The 
company has also been scrupulous in its 
observance of rates and rules, this prac- 
tice, together with careful underwriting, 
having enabled the company from its in- 
ception up to the: close of 1927 to show 
a ratio of losses incurred to premiums 
earned of 51.2%.” 

The home office executive personnel 
besides Mr. Taylor includes Charles B. 
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Bonds: 


Accident 

Automobile 

Burglary 

Liability 

Plate Glass 

Workmen’s Compensation 


Delaware 

Chio 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New Hampshire 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
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Casualty 
C. W. Brown, Vice-President 





AWICASUALTY 


COMPANY | 
of BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


Casualty Policies provide for participation in profits. 
Writing all types of following classes of Insurance and | 


Contract Bonds 
SURPLUS TO STOCKHOLDERS $1,700,000 | 


Agencies open in the following States: | 


| For further information write 


Edmund A. Tallman, Vice-President 


Fidelity Bonds 

Judicial Bonds 

License and Permit Bonds 
Public Official Bonds 


Miscellaneous Bonds 


Indiana 

New York 

Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania 
D‘strict of Columbia 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

Illinois 

Virginia 


Bonding 
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Schuler, chairman of the board, who re. 
cently retired as president. The vice. 
presidents are: Dr. George E: Decker 
and Frank B. Yetter of Davenport, |owa, 
and Charles Pausner of New ;York, a 
member of the insurance brokerage firm 
of Vander Pool, Plausner & Webb, 
Theodore G. Lorenzen is secretary-treas- 
urer. All of these executives have hada 
substantial background in the business. 
Shipman’s Career 

Edward T. Shipman, resident vice- 
president in charge of the Eastern terrj- 
tory, is the son of the late Frederick E, 
Shipman, who had a career of twenty- 
five years with the Fidelity & Casualty 
and who was a vice-president o! the 
company at the time of his death. Mr, 
Shipman has been in the business for 
the past twenty-five years, having start- 
ed as an office boy with the old agency 
firm of E. E. Clapp & Co. He was later 
with the Travelers in New York City as 
assistant manager of its office here. Then 
he became the New York branch man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Casualty when 
that company was owned by the United 
States F. & G,, leaving this post to join 
the Union Indemnity as metropolitan 
production manager, from which post he 
resigned to take up his work with the 
Federal Surety. 





DIETRICK JOINS MYERS AGENCY 





Will Be Its V.-P. in Charge of Metro- 


politan Burglary Lines of Equitable 
C. & S., Resigns F. & D. Post 

Arthur L. Dietrick, for sixteen years 
with the New York office of the Fidelity 
& Deposit in charge of its burglary de- 
partment, has joined the producing staff 
of the Equitable Casualty & Surety as 
vice-president and head of the burglary 
department of the LeRoy Myers Agency, 
Inc., metropolitan managers of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Dietrick is one of the best known 
burglary underwriters in the business. 
Under his direction the Greater New 
York burglary volume of the F. & D. 
has been developed to a point where the 
company’s premium volume in this line 
exceeds that of any other company in 
the city. 

Mr. Dietrick came down from Bing- 
hamton sixteen years ago to join the 
Fidelity & Deposit in New York in 
charge of its burglary and accident and 
health lines. Subsequently he was made 
assistant manager of the company’s met- 
ropolitan branch. In 1918 when the F. 
& D. discontinued all casualty lines with 
the exception of burglary, Mr. Dietrick 
decided to specialize in that class. He 
has been eminently successful. 


SCANLAN HAS NEW POST 





Leaves Seaboard Surety to Become 
Fidelity Superintendent in N. Y. 
Branch of Met. Casualty 
H. E. Scanlan, formerly with the Sea- 
board Surety as agency superintendent 
and production manager, is now settled 
in his new post as superintendent of the 
fidelity bond department of the Metro- 
politan Casualty’s New York branch of- 
fice. Mr. Scanlan had been previously 
connected with Johnson & Higgins as 
manager of surety and fidelity lines an 
before that was in the fidelity depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity for three 
years and in the local court bond de- 
partment of the National Surety for 4 

year. 

At the same time he has had insur 
ance brokerage experience with the 
Duggan & Scanlan agency of Philadel- 
phia, all of which fully qualifies him for 
the post he now holds. Mr. Scaniap 5 
a graduate of Loyola College, Baltimore, 
and Fordham Law School and w2s a 
mitted to the New York bar in 126. 





0. G. RICH DEAD 
Olin G. Rich, who conducted a general 
fire and casualty agency: in Buffalo for 
more than 30 years, died March 6 in his 
home in that city after a long illness, 4! 
the age of 79 years. Ill health forced 
his retirement from active business se 

eral years prior to his death. 
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The Biggest Idea in Insurance 


' Nicholas Barbon, in 1667, invented fire insurance which now has 
grown to incredible size. Others have added other forms of protection, 
one by one, but now has come the biggest idea in insurance, nothing 


less than “INDEPENDENCE COMPLETE PROTECTION.” 


This means an agent representing the Independence Companies is able 
to supply a customer with practically every form of protection to property 
and person that he may require and to do it in a single transaction! 


It is far easier and far more profitable to write insurance in this way. 


The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 
Home Offices — PHILADELPHIA 
yer forms of ee 


Casualty Insurance + Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance + Aviation Coverage 


+#[ These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders |® 
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New Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures For 1928 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. American Re-Insurance ‘: Century Indemnity Connecticut see _areene Co. 
P ime Ei Pai Premiums osses Paid P i L Paid remiums sse Paid 
Disniiean cane pores Je Rees eines $288.50 Accident ........... $4,098.18 $5,113.21 ae $88,187.17 $8,543.61 
Heal qa idey senha $12, 45 414 es Auto Liability ..... $46,380.12 7 O04:38: Sitesi os, EAE NR ai aE? Le a eT Coe 7,135.80 5,530.04 
secajeeyauge Gomer a dee pot pee Other Liability 3,977.81 dscdanate Auto Liabilit 100,817.92 20,524.70 Non-Can. A. H. ... 38,756.35 5, 54.26 
— _-. Ren « H 231 poe 99 ony Workmen’s Comp. .. DSIDAD: Saas w'elsals Other Liability ear 15,072.65 "200.00 wae -—— 
reed hi reed Pinipis oe *3'348 85 pili MAIGIRTY iin e's cc'sss 680.60 Engeaeawe Workmens’ Comp. .. 50,571.36 14,924.34 BOPAES fio: $134,079.32 $20,.77.91 
W, endieeepeg: aieh 39002207 572.69 Steam Boiler ...... POR ossseaiacicn Fidelity ..... ie 1,161.44 440.63 Constitution Indemnity 
M oh org s Comp. .. 70'513.22 27,913.86 Engine and Mach... BPO!) CSaieceaec Surety: fs csscwtancinte SCY Cs ne P Premiums __Losse:. Paid 
iil aaah 168°500.89 44'973.88 Auto. Prop. Damage 445.95 iWwaleaighe PlatevGisss . 008, 3,166.80 1,224.61 Accident ........... $2,960.83 $1,. 22.50 
Plate Gis ge te 07°893:2 10'559.79 Other Prop. Damage Burglary ........-. 11,137.16 601.55 “Health: ...... Peete 854.83 1,585.31 
BEE NSIABE 2 +s no'sie Ahead reat Stil OIL, ¢ 0ié:0. 6:0 0:0 SEBS. sects hemes Auto Frop. Damage 39,039.51 6,773.81 Auto Liability ..... 97,805.39 30,045.99 
ne ony A ag tag aes west Auto. Collision ..... 9,225.70 1,982.30 Other Liability 11,495.39 3, 68.32 
Steam Boiler ....... —SIDAS — wecccscecs TOTALS....... $54,203.00 $7,892.88 Gia Dae Damen , Workmen’s Comp. 69,847.43 26,384.11 
Engine and Mach.... 6,203.44 9,074.16 5 Pp. 4 Fidelity 1,544.15 
Auto Prop. Damage. 239,978.12 aus aus. 44 American Surety and Coll. ........ 3,461.39 56.11 — 15°454.04 tteee 
Auto Collision ..... 62,084.32 21,679.98 Premiums Losses Paid AP RS GEIS TET pee SS a ete iy * % re 
Uther Prop. Damage Fidelity ........... $275,717.62 $50,221.29 TOTALS ...... $242,641.23 $41,514.84 oo sreseee |. ae or 
and COM, wi scnecs 7,983.73 1,561.36 a ee eae 165,397.95 9,588.16 Columbia Casualty Auto. Prop. Damage 37,420.68 19 571.94 
> = We 292 2 5 > ‘3 i . 
INKINS i. s.ccabs <n 22,896.14 8,955.69 -.Plate Glass ........ 4,494.17 784.84 Premiums Losses Paid Auto. Collision ..... 9/360.03 2,018.49 
en Burglary .......... 46,202.06 12,267.51 Accident ........... $3,424.45 $10,618.13 Other Prop. Damage 
PAPERS. secas $933,399.11 $366,831.18 “TEA ee eee 795.16 1,857.14 aasCole oe rs 2,450.34 290.72 
Aetna Life TOTALS ...... $491,811.80 $72,861.80 Auto Liability ..... 56,221.43 63,618.80 Water Damage ..... 29.99 aa 
Premiums Losses Paid Bakers’ Mutual of New York Other Liability i 7,509.48 8,239.75 ’ Bre Oa eS) 
Waridest: .ocksica cass $236,126.79 $107,305.13 Premiums Losses Paid Workmen’s Comp. .. 53,075.72 37,602.15 TOTALS sci esis $257,491.75 $87,530.19 
NB RR Sr ie eiaent 90,279.20 40,499.05 Other Liability poles $6,304.80 BIG0.50. RIG EHGG conc sisicie sci 1652.98 612.74 Continental Assurance 
Non-Can. A. 7,491.19 6,118.58 | Workmen’s Comp. .. 22,122.22 424988. Surety 6.025 se ceeee 8,130.26 — 381.73 remiums __ Losses Paid 
Auto Liability 494,316.72 241,038.86 ¥ ' Plate Glass .. 5.342.14 2,806.75  Non-Can. A. & H.... $2,788.44 ites 
Other Liability ..... 112,497.36 37,631.62 TOTALS © ..<00:0 $28,427.02 $4,410.35 Burglary ......... 6,548.57 2,518.50 aha. nyc SS a ae 
Workmen's Comp. .. 596,140.78 366,613.23 Bankers Indemnity Steam Boiler 2,898.74 248.00 TOTALS........ ee rere 
remiums Losses Paid Engine and Mach. .. 339.57 21.14 Continental Casualty 
TOTALS: ....<.< $1,536,852.04 $799,206.47 Accident ........... $24,149.71 $6,611.98 Auto. Prop. Damage 22,633.67 14,555.45 : remiums Losses Paid 
Alliance Casualty Serato hoe 12,156.49 3,800.07 Auto. Collision ..... 4,558.98 1,901.89 Accident ..... emcee $53,750.87 $18,081.82 
p ? ‘ Sie Nita Auto Liability ..... 428,413.32 98,964.14 Other Prop. Damage LO eT AP ee 50,930.62 26,092.07 
Seman pa sistiag ace Other Liability 39,291.43 11,892.60 Uc tas © | gage SP 176.72 72.40 Non-Can. A. & H... 24,212.75 5,462.12 
7 cag 9 INE a ae. eee Workmen’s Comp. .. 164,175.78 65,323.09 ¥ . Auto Liability ..... 95,685.28 49,884.50 
Auto Liability... op lle nara Plate Glass ........ 23,200.39 7'854.57 TOTALS ...... $177,307.87. $144,291.11 Other Liability 8,914.46 5,842.55 
Other Liability a. *-+-+ ee eal Burglary .......--- 16,517.26 940.19 Columbian National ‘Life Workmen's Comp. 54,690.71 16,674.61 
ee yl a: Sa Auto. Prop. Damage 164,660.76 57,462.62 Premiums Losses Paid Fidelity ........... 4,595.59 ae 
~ wae Pe sald ov eons Auto. Collision ..... 18,986.13 8,890.46 Accident ........... $5,638.15 $2,095.27 | SEPT «00-00 ov year 4 
Piete, Glass .....4.: , Roe sie: siaieia = v'* Other Prop. Damage Health 4232.09 1454.89 — oS ee or ar 
Urglary ..eeeeeeese , ey > Se ee ee | ae ee 2 eee Ud 5 ’ “ MITGIATY 6ccces 6,2 x 4 f 
Auto Prop. Damage. 1 846.23 (aetna aoe and Coll. ........ 2,060.13 525.56 Non-Can. A. & H.... Pict dy) Ane re ee oer am Boiler 1:29 i 
Auto Collision ..... ASOD - . cetwise eens rs ‘ Auto. Prop. Damage 35,685.55 10,439.15 
Other Prop. Damage 4 Se atte s! e _ e SOEAES --.++- ae Ce te Cai»... 6,304.38 3,265.00 
and Coll. cs ..552 UAFOMO) nest neh: Benefit Association of Railway Employes Columbus Mutual Life ; Other Prop. Damage 
bn woes a : 7 Premiums Losses Paid ; Premiums Losses Paid and CORY 6 &.<5.40s 2,199.85 251.25 
Fit; ig. A es $11,318.71 «6... eee enment eS unabes *$37,821.18 MOR CSE 23 ACCIGENt 6266060456 $3,949.50 $3,418.57 
Allied Mutuals Liability wiiiime sah is aaa Health ......eeeee cee eeeeeee 186.66 TO TALS are ate 917.65 $147,841.40 
: —— rere ,821. ,638. etroit Fidelity urety 
ee ees Se || ae TOTALS ...,.. $3,949.50 $3,605.23 Peaddak Lecce tl 
Auto Liability ee $12,023.12 $325. ¥ *Includes health. Fidelit $1 648.02 $7.00 
Other Liability BOI202.  iiksswcnsn Brotherhood Accident of Boston , Su te Be hates Reale 30°479.49 76,264.45 
Workmen’s Comp. .. — 32,536.87 Premiums Losses Paid pam, bo =e wiieualeaei UPetY .secescceeee 1479. 76,264. 
a hon: ane 8 Sate SI someones erie nemauey  ” ieOnree $146,863.17 $57,114.70 TOTALS ...... $32,127.51 $76,271.45 
Auto. Collision ..... 290.21 wees seen TORRES .. .0«-: 18,676.92 11,319.62 ealth . ese e eee eee 113,990.81 47,098.41 Eagle Indemnity ; 
uto. Collision ee Pa Se se Ty $18,676.9 $ Auto Liability ore 678,182.72 se ye ; remiums Losses Paid 
TOTALS .......  $77,157-46 $33,410.87 ‘ Other Liability 100,092.23 31,804. ReMeNE Ss .5)0.: Sos $1,213.98 $1,517.51 
Psiete A ‘ bil Butchers’ Mutual Casualty Workmen’s Comp. .. 550,267.75 SUS S060 Utes... ac 1,553.24 1,087.37 
a ee waa she Premiums Losses Paid Fidelity 63,344.18 7,144.95 Auto Liability ..... 65,842.55 42,492.36 
eee Premiums Losses Paid = Workmen’s Comp. .. $1,550.97 $294.83 Surety ..... 120,758.44 20,466.17 Other Liability 13,824.53 4,019.35 
Auto Liability ..... $413,570.64 $179,661.61 Plate Glass" 58,327.06 20,364.64 Workmen’s Comp. .. 35,075.75 16,702.24 
Auto. Prop. Damage 168,417.04 65,728.57 TOTALS 5.5. $1,550.97 $294.83 Burglary 35,840.36 A769 Willey ........... 1,940.76 1,040.12 
Auto. Collision ..... 14,113.34 9,555.61 Car & General Auto. Prop. Damage - 805.00 128,035.40 Surety ...........- 4,086.89 ... . wseves 
z ; ‘ . Auto. Collision ..... 1,200.05 20,774.21 Plate Glass ........ 3,252.02 874.60 
TOTALS n0055% $596,101.92 $254,945.79 bas Premiums i Other Prop. Damage Burglary .......... 9,330.44 561.94 
American Bonding _— caaainy caetels ar err sae 4 abd SOM cick c coe 3,385.13 2,599.08 Steam Boiler vaeees 1,580.65 S34) 
— ccec Pai oh) ee 4 ™ t ngine an acn. .. . eoce 
ere tL ere63 Losses ~~ — Pais Damage aa. eas TOTALS +rone $2,166,056.92 $1,031,442.24 Auto. Prop. Damage ro 03 7 665.91 
ee ee ne ,676. uto. Collision ..... 1463. 1452. pomaenne. ~ area wae Auto. —- Sita 4,787.55 938.47 
4 ; : ma Premiums osses Fat Other Pro amage 
siete i o-niomd ” TOTALS ...... $78,477.95 $37,894.98 Accident .........+- *$35,839.52 — wo oi 265.02 74.00 
American Casualty Central Surety & Insurance Corporation _ PEO ri akicicucee piace 5,418.19 
Premiums + Losses Paid Premiums Losses Paid Auto. Liability ..... 903,297.56 403,765.48 PO DATS. <2.%5's $163,006.74 $76,973.87 
en. Ey ete *$26,663,86 *$13,224.66 Accident ent eeeeeee BA dane adsa'e Other Liability 8,144.31 196.75 Eastern Casualty : 
Auto Liability ..... 295,583.73 103,612.37 Auto Liability ..... 16,901.58 7,388.78 Plate Glass ........ 14,630.65 4,162.99 remiums Losses Paid 
Other Liability 30,091.96 4,343.75 Other Liability RRS. Ganesbane Auto. Prop. Damage 255,120.12 124,202.36 Accident ........... *$20,734.29 *$10,052.10 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 64,678.42 20,054.40 Plate Glass ........ 20,135.26 5,750.18 Auto. Collision ..... 11,228.60 6,217.85 Groh s 5 the 27 ee 
Pinte SstRh anes sees 24,708.17 8,891.97. Auto. Prop. Damage 6,467.49 2,238.69 Other Prop. Damage TOTALS 40.<ce $20,734.29 $10,052.10 
NE ona xp ecagcx 16,744.80 2,500.25 Auto. Collision ..... 677.10 800.15 S00 GOL. cccescee WE * calenksen te *Includes health. 
Auto. Prop. Damage 119,487.96 60,876.55 _ Employers’ Liability ; 
Auto. Collision ..... 11,235.63 5,241.20 POTALS ..s%s0 $44,262.91 $16,177.80 TOTALS + .6céx% $1,228,652.48 $547,314.36 Premiums Losses Paid 
ye. er $16,518.72 $2,486.36 
TOTALS. ..5.00 $589,194.53 $218,745.15 me EO RACE 5,210.36 3,106.89 
*Includes health. — . A & H.. ne aoe : aan 
i it Ind it uto Liability ..... 062. 13,720. 
tteceeaite st em So yge SOO Other Liability 97,265.76 3,392.44 
ie 48,760.43 $52,397.08 Workmen's Comp... 407,979.71 12,189.79 
Credit ......+...5. $48,760. , = ears. 4,977.75 6,029.9 
© 702 Se eee ° 284.01 =. ss sn enes 
TOTALS ...... 1876048 $50,307.08 Accident and Health fag —o ine 
American —— " aida Burglary .......... 24,953.53 — 
remiums osses Pai Steam Boiler ...... 13,659.14 . 
| ere ere $640.65 $6.50 Special Agents Engine and Mach. .. 7,200.47 568.86 
ea ee 73.16 299.54 Auto. Prop. Damage 111,183.42 a 
Auto Liability ..... 82,567.24 34,397.99 Auto Collision ..... 0,415.01 428.1 
Other Liability 10,179.31 2,429.30 Other Prop. Damage } 9 
Workmen’s Comp. o6 42,978.19 22,228.72 and as ee 3,796.33 502.5 
POE < .Sexwncdses 7,737.48 887.00 t . ese a a = a 
ee IE 8,636.98 494.00 A prominent stock insurance company desires the TOTALS ...... $1,046,971.72 $ ».148.22 
Plate Glass ........ 3,912.34 849.76 Sngtowaes Sintead 
PURINES esaciass 4,153.99 203.53 ‘ Ds * remiums I s Paid 
Steam Boiler ...... rer en services of experienced Accident and Health Auto Liability ..... $2,037.95 «2-088 
fee eee es eee aa Other Liability 1,314.26 pe 
Auto. Prop. Damage 399. e r i ee f 0 
Auto. Collision ..... 7,062.55 2903.87 Special Agents for New England, New York, Penn- ee ame 
— Sak Damage 153.15 Auto. Prop, Damage 1,047.45 <sie 
cp tre sie ed = ba sylvania, Michigan and Illinois territories. State Auto. Collision»... 89.34 : 
TOTALS 6.005 $197,525.78 $79,099.23 pars"! Regeesaies a |... 
American Motorists of Chicago experience, al sala xpect a —— 
Pee Premiums Losses Paid P ieee ry expected. TOTES. ..40:. $15,945.66 5,598.46 
uto Liability ..... 1,038.00 100.00 Empl R ce Cor: 
Auto. Prop. Damage | a ee sas inane ——— s Paid 
Auto. Collision ..... ee oe eatate pc ee eae *$2,105.27 pe 7 
Auto Liability ..... 42,103.72 Papin 
TOTARS ...... $1,504.19 $100.00 Box 1107 Giner Lishility 347448 355.0 
American Matual Liability E EASTERN oo Comp. .. eae a 
remiums Losses Paid i H { IND MENG Gas Keccseus 5: GRA 
Auto Liability ..... $135,732.71 $61,555.86 ERWRITER ROU, ba wore se edes on —24.53 "433.60 
Other Liability 41,812.95 7,383.56 110 Fulton S New York. N. Y yom Siege meee ag 77 624.00 
orkmen’s Comp. 786,907.09 456,955.59 ton Street uto. Prop. Damage 5 ; 
Auto. Prop. Damage 55,517.57 21,289.69 ? CW SOEK, IN. Se Auto. Collision ..... $3.18 
Auto. Collision ..... 12,735.59 5,029.73 Other Prop. Damage 
Other Prop. anne and Coll. ........ 1.68 me 
<P Se 1,676.05 328.85 —— «0 te 
TOTALS 36665 $63,715.78 ' 
TOTALS ......$1,034,381.96 $552,543.28 
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Insure your clients’ profits 
with Fidelity Bonds 
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\ ‘3 more painful experience can any 


employer have than to find his profits materially reduced, 
if not aitogether wiped out, by the defalcations of a trusted 
employee turned dishonest ? 


L. fires, embezzlements always occur when and where 
they are least expected. No matter how well an em- 
ployer knows his employees, or how long their terms of 
service, he cannot rightfully consider himself secure against 


the hazard of dishonesty unless he has invested in adequate 
Fidelity Bonds. 


| eee agents, who fail to bring this coverage to the 
attention of their employer clients, are not only neglect- 
ing their duty, but overlooking a splendid opportunity to 
increase their incomes. Once on the books a Fidelity 
premium is practically certain to renew every year thereafter. 
And as time goes on and the employer’s business grows, 
increased amounts of Fidelity coverage are needed. 


GENTS who are not now equipped to solicit this desirable 

business are invited to write the FaD for information 

regarding the possibility of a connection with this old, well- 
established bonding company. 




















































OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds | 



































FIDELITY AND Deposit CoMPANY 


>) Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 
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Highspots in Career 
Of Emma C. Maycrink 


TRAINED WITH NOTED ACTUARY 





Has Been An Examiner in N. Y. Insur- 
ance Dep’t Since 1923; Was Compen- 
sation Rating Board Statistician 





Twenty-one years of activity in both 
insurance departmental and rating work 
is the record of Miss Emma C. May- 
crink, at present examiner of casualty 
companies in the New York department. 
She received her initial training under 
the late Joseph H. Woodward, noted 
actuary, who in 1908 was connected with 





MISS EMMA C. MAYCRINK 


the department as its actuary. As clerk 
and chief clerk in the audit bureau, her 
work up until 1918 was to supervise the 
valuation of securities owned by insur- 
ance companies, as well as the prepara- 
tion of statistical data in connection with 
fire and life legislative investgations. 

This background made it possible for 
Miss Maycrink to fit easily into the post 
of auditor and statistician with the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Bureau, her 
next work, where her duties were entire- 
ly of an executive character. She super- 
vised the audit and statistical work in 
connection with Schedule Z.and the sub- 
sequent tabulation thereof on Hollerith 
machines. She also “sat in” on many 
actuarial and statistical committees and 
became thoroughly conversant with the 
rate making procedure and the origin 
and revisions of the so-called merit rat- 
ing plans. 

Department Examiner in 1923 

3ack in the New York Department in 
1923 as an examiner, Miss Maycrink was 
assigned to the job of checking up the 
various ‘proposals in connection with 
workmen’s compensation rate making. 
She also received complaints as to the 
working out of the rates at a time when 
the public interest was centered on in- 
surance rate-making because of the 
Lockwood investigation. One of her big 
examinations was of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Rating Board which re- 
port is on file in the Department. 

In 1926 Miss Maycrink’s good work 
justified her promotion to the post held 
by H. O. Van Tuyl who resigned from 
the Department to join the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity. This work had to do 
with the immediate supervision of cas- 
ualty rates other than workmen’s com- 
pensation and since the expense factor 
is a function of the rates. Miss May- 
crink acquired coniderable knowledge of 
the various acquisition cost agreements 
which the companies had made. 

Active in Actuarial Society 


For the past two years she has cen- 





tered her activity on the examining of 
casualty companies and her contacts 
have given her the opportunity of study- 
ing at. first hand the books and records 
of many companies, particularly in ref- 
erence to the methods of reserving in 
the workmen’s compensation and liabil- 
ity lines as required under section 86 
of the New York insurance law. 

Miss Maycrink has many interests in 
the business, being an active member of 
the Caualty Actuarial Society in which 
she has served on the examination com- 
mittee and is now on the educational 
committee. She is also chairman of a 
committee which is working on a pro- 
posed text book covering workmen’s 
compensation rate making. 

One of her outside activities is in the 
American Woman’s. Association, of 
which she is a director, an organization 
composed of women who are doing 
things in the industrial, literary and po- 
litical fields, notable among whom is 
Miss Frances Perkins, the Commissioner 
of the Labor Department of New York 
State. Needless to say, Miss Maycrink 
is a staunch admirer of Miss Perkins 
and believes that her administration will 
stand for not only what women can 
achieve but will also reflect credit to 
the political party which appointed her. 


. . PROPOSE CAPITAL INCREASE 








Constitution Indemnity Stockholders 
Will Vote on Plan May 24; Would 
Mean $250,000 New Capital 
A special meeting of stockholders of 
the Constitution Indemnity has . been 
called for May 24 to vote on a proposed 
increase in the present capital of 100,000 
shares at $10 to 125,000 shares of the 
same par value. The new issue of 25,- 
000 shares is to be sold at $30 a share, 
with $10 going to capital and the re- 
mainder to surplus, giving the company 
an increase of $250,000 in capital and 

$500,000 in surplus. . 

The new issue, if approved, will be of- 
fered to stockholders of record as of 
June 8, 1929, and will give them the right 
to subscribe for one share of the new 
issue for eich four shares held of the 
old issue. 





E. MILTON SMITH PROMOTED 

The Fidelity & Depos‘t has promoted 
E, Milton Smith to the post of super- 
intendent of the central division of the 


contract department, succeeding Robert 
W. Pfeil resigned. 














3-5-7 Cedar Sireet 
New York City 


The new ten story 
annex of the Eastern 
Department connects 
fully with the main 
building; 100 Maiden 
Lane, and provides an 





imposing structure 
fronting upon both 
Streets. 


wish us well. 


ever it is convenient. 











To Our Many Friends 


Our new 10 story annex at 3-5-7 Cedar 
Street, New York City, was formally opened 
a short time ago with 250 friends on hand to 


We realize that without this co-operation 
of each and every one of you this development 
would have been impossible and we extend to 
you a cordial invitation to visit our new build- 
ing (if you have not already done so) when- 


UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 
NORTHWESTERN CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
LASALLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








“der the Liberty Fire Insurance 

















Globe Continues To 
Gain Under A. D. Reit 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT  $665,2 





Also Made $382,074 Investment Profi 
Last Year; Voluntary Reserve for 
Contingencies Now $5,190,236 
























The Globe Indemnity financial state. 
ment, always carefully studied by the 
casualty fraternity, shows for the past 
year that the steady progress of the 
company under the leadership of A 
Duncan Reid has continued unzbated 
with total admitted assets of $36,722,13) 
ony a net premium income of $22,615. 


It is significant. that the Globe ha 
made an underwriting profit for the past 
five consecutive years. The amount was 
$665,201 in 1928 and at the same time 
an investment profit of $382,074: was 
made, making a total gain in surplus of 
$1,047,274. Because of this gain the com- 
pany was able to pay to stockholders 
$750,000 in dividends and to make’ an 
addition of $297,274 to its voluntary re. 
serve. 

Another feature of the Globe's state- 
ment is that the voluntary reserve for 
contingencies, including fluctuations in 
market values of securities, is now up 
to $5,190,236, which figure is a gain of 
$297.274 over 1927. The special reserve 
for losses incurred but not reported has 
likewise been increased to $1,400,000, a 
jump of $200,000 over 1927. Reserve for 
premiutns now stands at $9,094,835; re- 
serve for taxes and sundry accounts at 
$821,129, and reserve for commissions at 
$871,422. The voluntary reserve given 
above, together with. the capital of $2- 
500,000, and a_ surplus of $5,000,000, 
makes a total protection to policyhold- 
ers of $12,690,236. 





THE BAYARD HOLMES PARTY 


Everybody There Wore False Whiskers 
And Joshed Guest Of Honor 
To The Limit 

Bayard P. Holmes of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, New York, confided 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that if he had known in advance what 
a siege of joshing he had to undergo at 
his sixtieth birthday dinner, tendered by 
friends, at the New York Athletic Club 
on the night of March 12 he would have 
skipped this birthday, cutting out the 
sixtieth altogether. The general theory 
of the insurance men present—some 0! 
the most prominent in the world of kid- 
ding—was that when you have reached 
sixty you are ready for Oslerization. All 
the guests were provided with fake 
beards; there were many posters present 
of “Noah’s Ark,” a current movie; and 
no one cared whether the songs special- 
ly written for the occasion, and clever, 
too, were sung in tune or not. The guest 
of honor, “Old Professor Holmes,” was 
provided with a cap and gown. 





NEW POST FOR F. D. GARNETT 
Frank D. Garnett, formerly with the 
insurance department of the !Sankers 
Trust Co., Louisville, has become man 


ager of the casualty departmen: of the 
Liberty Fire Insurance. Mr. (Garnett 
started with the Travelers as « boy 2 


years ago, became clerk, caslicr, ad- 
justor and manager of the companys 
Louisville office, and went with the 
Bankers Trust Co., in 1923, to organtz 
and develop its insurance depar:ment. 





LOUISVILLE CHANG®. 
Henry W. Daugherty, recent.y, with 
the casualty department of the Liberty 
Insurance Bank, Louisville, oper:ied and 
Co. 
previously with the Aetna Casualty * 
Surety, has joined the First 5 entucky 
Fire & Marine to manage a new casualty 
department that is being installed o 
that institution, which is controlled sd 
the First National Bank & ‘entuck! 
Title Trust Co. 
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The Cash Value of Loyalty 


YF course, looking at it in one way, no moral quality and 
no virtue should be thought of in terms of money profit. 


But there is another side to this matter. And that is, that 
in the long run and as a dependable average, the material 
prizes of life actually go to those who are unswervingly 
loyal. 


ieee An agent's loyalty to his company isa fine thing. Much 

pein has been said about it. 

ve jo But we are concerned with a loyalty you hear less about 

a igs —the company’s loyalty to its field triends. 

of ©: T is characterized, we think, bya wholesome, genuine 

hold interest in everyagent. His problems are our problems, 
his hopes our hopes, his success our success —that is be- 

RTY c use ware related in this important work, we are partners. 

hiskers 

Our loyalty, we know, contributes to his success in hard 





ope dollars and cents. It has, as every experienced insurance 
ynnde 
man knows, a very real cash value. 


; week 
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Agents who would like to represent a company whose 
edifice is cemented by loyalty are invited to inquire 
about our agency appointment. 


on. All 
1 fake 
present 
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lee Casualty Fidelity & 
cn Insurance Suretyship 





oe Standard Surety & Casualty Company 


th the OF NEW YORK 
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— 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone BEEKman 1383 
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New Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures For 1 928 


(Continued from page 46) 





*Includes health. 
Equitable Casualty & Surety 



































Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $11,787.68 $530.00 
Other Liability Oe | er 
ee eer re 2,324.85 1,240.00 
Pilate Gines «1.0.0 ek eer ere 
DONE nkccaccuss BESS. \awkactante> 
Auto. Prop. Damage 4,407.94 183.35 
Auto. Collision ..... | ee eer 
TOTALS 2.205: $24,077.52 $1,953.35 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Premiums Losses Paid 
ANOPEE sas paome se $3,090.70 $497.03 
BEGG: ccccuescsesns 6,016.20 3,388.88 
Non-Can. A. & H... 26,204.17 18,131.46 
TOTALS k6555% $35,311.07 $22,017.37 
Essex Fidelity Plate Glass 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Pinte GASGB: 25 onus $30,282.65 $1,432.06 
TOTALS. 22.5%. $30,282.65 $1,432.66 
Eureka Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $2,249.96 $4,170.33 
Other Liability i FRED vepansones 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 10,190.72 11,704.55 
DUREEG on ose cess BES ee 
SeGEF | occcndcacess TERBO nwa sestnsc 
Pinte: GRASS: 245:60 05s 42.42 106.52 
Burglary ....ccceose WR Fe  awcesanene 
Auto. Prop. Damage 758.48 87.18 
Auto. Collision ..... 178.91 54.95 
Other Prop. Damage 
$08 TOON. hscs0. FASB OS bcsauce sees 
TNFR Ssahale $14,999.06 $16,123.53 
European General Reinsurance 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Arent. 5. exch ese $79,735.43 $53,703.82 
ON a rt 25,359.51 21,119.28 
Non-Can. A. & H... 245.33 3,317.76 
Auto Liability ..... SUGGES . kccncuses< 
Other Liability OA eee 
Workmen’s Comp. .. ES rere re 
eee ee 19,585.63 8,621.55 
SOLE “so sinnnccincies 6,197.71 611.46 
BOIET cos ccsvecs 81,703.78 17,795.11 
Steam Boiler ...... 6,050.72 1,100.61 
Engine and Mach. .. RPEBE  . wiase scons 
Auto. Prop. Damage BAS. | ace skuuhe 
Auto. Collision ..,.. LC GSES crea rary 
Other Prop. Damage 
ORG AI Aces cess Ree | aseaticdkwus 
Water Damage ..... re 
TRTALIS fccss% $361,200.81 $106,269.59 
Excess Insurance Company 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $21,307.93 $189.20 
Other Liability - oS Bree 
Workmen’s Comp. Se ee eee oe 
PIG ce scccccess eee ee er 
ee ee eee eee ree oo Serre ee 
Steam Boiler ...... ng ELL 
Engine and Mach. * 3 Aero re 
Auto. Prop. Damage 7,095.82 656.12 
Auto Collision ..... 1 255. BS 2 anaesk esas 
Other Prop. Damage 
— oe oe 100.00 691.24 
TOTALS. 3.505% $42,461.15 $1,536.56 
*Includes health. 
Federal Casualty of Detroit 
Premiums’ _ Losses Paid 
Ce ee ET ee *$1,018.34 *$568.38 
TOTALS .4053 $1,018.34 $568.38 
Federal Mutual Liability 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $8,435.01 $1,412.78 
Other Liability 10,306.82 985.65 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 70,500.54 60,751.97 
Auto. Prop. Damage 4,303.93 634.75 
Auto. Collision ..... 263.44 96.85 
Other Prop. Damage 
end TOU, 620s 0K 1,048.24 39.28 
TOTRES i405 $94,857.98 $63,921.28 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Premiums’ _ Losses Paid 
RRO Skank caeess $105,695.86 $31,222.90 
ar 61,771.60 32,766.27 
Auto Liability ..... 370,961.77 200,052.24 
Other Liability 4 76,926.67 53,277.17 
Workmens’ Comp. .. 247,293.72 155,039.97 
Rr 78,399.48 14,814.39 
a ee eee ° 41,711.03 1,387.36 
Pee GOS: .s6<s000 26,286.19 7,506.76 
EY sacceedase 64,835.40 13,346.88 
Steam Boiler ...... 31,669.32 3,083.25 
Engine and Mach. .. SS ee eee 
Auto. Prep. Damage 130,085.30 82,603.85 
Auto Collision ..... 22,073.52 12,014.85 
Other Prop. Damage 
RE OO. va coenks 4,596.66 156.31 
TOTAES | n.ca.t¢ $1,274,525.18 $607,272.20 
Fidelity & Deposit 
remiums Losses Paid 
er er $151,104.78 $51,214.66 
ee eee 246,024.97 73,002.17 
Plate Glass . 4,763.79 275.41 
DONE anv esses 67,376.50 28,608.44 
TOMES. incense $469,270.04 $153,100.68 
First Reinsurance 
Premiums osses Paid 
AaeeRent 0.6 occcccves $29,822.73 $7,840.50 
ere 8,885.48 3,218.01 
Non-Can. A. & H... 3,232.25 753.32 
Auto Liability ..... 8,646.38 1,261.43 
Other Liability Si eee ees 
Burglary ...e-0+.-- 1,174.00 114.31 




















Auto. Prop. Damage 99.06 963.94 
Auto. Collision ..... 40.48 48.86 
TOTALS | ..0.0:055 $53,511.72 $14,200.37 
Franklin Surety 
Premiums Losses Paid 
a. bs cen es SERS vinin« sess 
eer a eee TODO -° cvscesvacs 
pA Cc keV hr BERS: vases saens 
Fraternal Protective of Boston 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Meebeat ©. ccceasaacs *$10,354.27 *$6,887.79 
: Cy it, Ae $10,354.27 $6,887.19 
*Includes health. 
General Accident 
Premiums __ Losses Paid 
PETAR 5.5:sic nt eka $23,974.87 $29,295.26 
ST Ree ra 18,946.02 7,003.67 
Auto Liability ..... 446,450.30 158,795.92 
Other Liability 64,588.07 15,085.80 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 218,203.66 106,245.13 
a ne 8,009,25 3,204.99 
Ot ae Sere eee 13,217.83 6,289.93 
Steam Boiler .... ‘(ee ae 
Auto. Prop. Damage 151,391.14 56,107.78 
Auto. Collision ..... 16, "498.56 6,308.14 
Other Prop. oe 
BMG MOON, 26 ssaee 6,503.65 3,917.87 
TOTALS |. 625% $968,524.35 $392,254.49 
General Casualty & Surety 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $41,791.87 $30,023.99 
Other Liability 7,255.28 6,050.50 
Workmen’s Comp. 39,669.88 22,538.86 
PREY © 5 cncceane es | Sere ae 
BOY awsne hens 1,597.58 16,463.52 
Piate GISSS . ..0806 4,317.83 2,205.21 
ie eee eee tS ° “cca akasiens 
Auto. Prop. Damage 18,302.55 11, 528. 63 
Auto. Collision ..... 1,994.99 874.23 
Other Prop. Damage 
Gat MSO: 55635055 7.02 60.00 
TOTALS g0%52 $115,150.61 $89,744.94 
General Indemnity of Rochester 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Beary “oc. sees ss S| rere ce 
TOCAL: sosc5s5 io Ds) rc 
General Reinsurance 
Premiums __ Losses Paid 
Poco a eee $26,660.95 $12,765.55 
ee 8,856.71 3,415.56 
Non-Can. A. & H... 8,918.90 8,010.70 
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Auto Liability ..... 191,462.44 76,568.11 
Other Liability .... 50,240.51 1,779.25 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 37,554.33 264.71 
a aoe 10,492.17 24.80 
BMY) 455ds00aessa 13,004.05 5,149.68 
Burglary «20.2.0 25,084.27 4,104.34 
Steam Boiler ...... 2,301.25 Be ais. osteo 
Engine and Mach. 2) ee eee 
Auto. Prop. Damage Sa Se eee 
Other Prop. Damage 
mat) RGONl. .<iecsiis.0u's See 2. . isan cas 
Sprinkler .......2-- BGS20- . Accpeaeso< 
TOTALS ~.20- $375,207.84 $112,082.70 
Georgia Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liabiilty ..... $79,942.21 $65,626.51 
Other Liability 18,936.87 21,026.12 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 21,163.66 35,200.93 
Pilate Glass ...ccess 13,600.93 7,410.78 
RGCSIY so sanecnsss 2,546.6 70.00 
Auto. Prop. Damage 33; 618.85 18,332.13 
Auto. Collision ..... 4,430.47 2,299.89 
Other Prop. Damage 
and Coll, «2.45 eae BOGE -uetassesmes 
$174,441.30 $149,966.36 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
WeCHE & és Seanies — $39.41 
i nes ice a0 © céspeseres 
Auto Liability ..... 63,531.79 053.44 
Other Liability 3,694.93 30.0 
Wy ~ss0acccanee 2,468.11 731.62 
SAE nics cecscece rE 8 7 ae ee 
Plate Glass .......<.-- , ao 617.81 
BurQiary «0. 03200 TORT =o scab wees 
Auto. Prop. Damage 21,326.88 4,632.70 
Auto. Collision ..... 4,066.87 1,833.15 
Other Prop. Damage 
mnd COM. «00:00 2% 82.96 4.20 
TOPAGS «3. 2565 $107,627.33 $11,942.33 
Globe Indemnity 
peeies Lome ts 
PTO 5, 0 :0i6.8 ie siare $36,840.0 ,477. 
Health RE EE eo 16,434.83 7,159.10 
Auto Liability ..... 618, '865.67 251,694.10 
Other Liability 114,939.44 22,712.63 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 531,897.00 357,885.20 
Fidelity. ....<....0.< 44,165.86 10,991.08 
RE do sore cinsaparers 138,644.15 §,469.25 
Plate Glass ........ 33,557.06 11,026.20 
Burglary .........: 73,783.82 18,259.17 
Auto. Prop. Damage 206,617.93 101,532.42 
Auto. Collision ..... 47,628.39 15,197.65 
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Service 


Central West Casualty Co. 


$1,000,000 


HAL H. SMITH, President 
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14,962.28 2,356.36 
EO PARS 46-543 $1,878,336.52 $814 260.68 
Great American Casualty, Chicago 
: Premiums _ Loss s Paid 
PREG Boi cdi 08 $690.60 $2,434.92 
TORRE cccuets $690.60 $2. 434.92 
Great American Indemnity 
; remiums _ Losses Paid 
PetORe vo ic asic edo $4,744.98 $661.89 
rr 1,480.65 53.57 
Auto Liability Naira 165, "815.42 21,121.10 
Other Liability .... 24,506.43 1,134.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 86,288.54 32,599.81 
BiMenty oases Ge 4,943.53 vies scan 
ON hs saree ces tice re ne 
Pate Giants 665 hs 7,491.85 1,874.41 
DUIBIOET® 0édcncnes 9,849.89 187.36 
Auto. Prop. Damage 52,488.89 26,334.68 
Auto. Collision ..... 7,284.24 3,649.03 
Other Prop. Damage ‘ 
ad Cone coccic. : 782.84 208.50 
TOFAGS. 4:4.c¢0-5 $373,053.13 $81,824.35 
Greater City Surety & Indemnity of New York 
remiums ame = 
OIE: Kedeundesae ‘ $480.00 a 
FOTAL. cicdee $480.00 eee 
Guarantee Co. of North America 
oat ee Premiums Losses Paid 
Fidelity :.......... $1,084.12 al ase oa Cannes 
PEED gro oi5,4 Satan ate os ae wens 
TOTAES : icckss $3,594.73 ghee sieegniee 
Guardian Casualty 
Premiums Losses Paid 
| eee $2.99 eye 6 
Auto Liability ..... 2,255.89 30.00 
Other Liability ae 1,381.23 100.00 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 1,637.81 184.84 
SNS ass sors ‘oe i eee 
A MR AR ee ee 10,105.50 * onan 
Pinte: Glaus: «..:..2%< .07 aieics oem 
Auto. Prop. Damage 990.73 60.00 
Auto. Collision ..... 351.94 Sineete dees 
TOTARS. 23 ¢::<5 $17,384.78 $374.84 
Hardware Mutual Casualty of Wisconsin 
ee Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $15,747.59 $5,050.00 
Other Liability . vk | et 
Plate. Glass. «0.0500 A 1,161.30 601.46 
Auto. Prop. Damage 5,972.16 2,288.06 
Auto. Collision ..... 1,229.21 622.95 
Other Prop. Damage ; 
BOW COM ca cceuice BR sisaicscanaes 
TOTALS «0.665: $24,245.58 $8,562.47 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Premiums Losses Paid 
Aeeutont Be dacs Sola paas $26,505.81 $6,295.40 
PGRN ele oni: /5.0<se 7,450.34 2,113.23 
Auto Liability pare es 608,348.14 224,421.75 
Otner Liability +. -¥90253:28 —7,239.75 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 520,644.97 333,931.26 
pS SA er 67,832.15 8,883.40 
SHUG i Sceccccccssc, pees 1,570.00 
OS eee pe gga 5,310.35 
Burglary ....... 2,268.08 31,497.06 
Auto. Prop. Damage 196" 368.16 73,566.85 
Auto. Collision ..... 44,493.20 13,655.69 
Other Prop. Damage 
and COM. 6.3.5 %ste< 5,334.78 1,581.82 
Tave “Stock: ..0.00%% 73.50 "600.00 
TOPATS: 5.050% $1,766,955.11 $696,187.06 
Hartford td Stock . 
remiums Losses Paid 
Credit or Sprinkler. . i 801.46 $2,350.00 
TOTAL | .o.35%: $5,801.46 $2,350.00 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Premiums Losses pel 
Steam Boiler ...... $194,360.07 $8,139.77 
Engine and Mach... 176,517.15 +2°313.83 
iy ic 
TOPAES Sie ccs $370,877.22 $50,453.60 
Hudson Peed 
Premiums  Lesses Paid 
Auto Liability ..... $310,499.78 $129,926.10 
Other Liability .... 32,353.37 9,903.55 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 99,888.85 1 — 
fe ee Ce: oped : 
1 Oe ee: 02 see ee eese 
Plate Glass ....... 5 22,328.12 7 476. 15 
pS BP Nee ee 2,510.10 ; 
Auto. Prop. Damage 101,124.17 848. 2 
Auto. Collision ..... 17,437.02 7,728. 
Other Prop. Damage + 10.00 
Sfid’ COM. oiscas se 2,113.49 120. 
TOTALS: «.fo«: $588,678.42 $753,816.61 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. id 
Premiums Loe ra 
Accident ........+.. $18,189.39 Tg 
a Rae eee 6,110.23 1 YH 
Auto Liability ..... 508,550.64 5 Ae 
Other Liability 99,433.43 STS 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 363,678.91 6 Oe 
Fidelity 44,844.10 as 
Sorety |... : 393630 
Plate Glass .... z > 32.31 
EROS sea oo sows s F 9,9 
Steam Boiler ...... —18.18 ** eae 18 
Auto. Prop. Damage 170,499.76 3'216.49 
Auto. —— h POee 23, "215.34 Ose 
Other Prop. Damage 
aa OE ws ceases 4,378.64 1,400.45 


—————— = a. 
TOTALS ...... $1,322,016.76  $562,37809 
(To be concluded next wee) 








